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SANTA  CRUZ:    A  SOCIOECONOMIC  STUDY 
OF  AN  AREA  IN  BOLIVIA 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study  relates  to  the  agricultural  area  in  Bolivia,  situated  north 
of^the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  between  the  Piray  River  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  general  study,  encompassing  current  data  on  the 
population,  other  social  phenomena,  economics,  and  agriculture  of  the 
area.  It  was  designed  to  provide  a  minimum  amount  of  orientation  data 
for  agricultural  technicians  who  are  working,  and  will  work,  in  the  area 
and  for  any  other  person  or  organization  interested  in  the  area  for  what- 
ever reason.  It  is  not  a  complete  study,  nor  was  it  designed  to  be,  but 
rather  it  is  a  beginning  in  the  task  of  gathering  accurate  and  detailed 
information  about  the  area  in  which  every  Bolivian  is  interested  but 
about  which  only  a  few  have  more  than  vague  ideas  or  notions.  Until 
more  is  known  of  this  vast  and  potentially  rich  region,  one  can  only  ex- 
pect that  it  will  continue  to  lie,  as  it  has  lain  in  the  past  centuries,  the 
lauded  but  unexplored,  the  rich  but  unexploited  land  of  the  future. 

Methodology 

The  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  is  well  defined  in  terms  of  soils,  vege- 
tation, climate,  and  settlement  pattern. i./  It  was  selected  for  study  be- 
cause of  its  generally  recognized  agricultural  possibilities ,  and  because 
it  represents  the  most  densely  populated  agricultural  area  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  area  that  has  shown,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
greatest  advance  and  most  general  development. 

Data  were  secured  through  personal  interviews  with  members  of 
farm  families  who,  in  general,  live  on  the  lands  they  operate.  In  order 
to  secure  uniform  data,  use  was  made  of  a  general  questionnaire  which 
was  completed  for  each  family  visited.  Since  it  was  obviously  impossi- 
ble to  visit  each  and  every  family  in  the  area,  a  type  of  randomized  sam- 
ple was  devised  that,  it  is  believed,  allowed  inclusion  of  enough  families 
from  each  minor  zone  and  category  to  assure  representative  data.  The 


1.  This  study  was  made  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz,  along  and 
on  each  side  of  the  main  road  leading  almost  due  north  from  the  City  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  the  Republic,  and 
beginning  about  12.5  miles  from  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  area  will  be 
referred  to  in  later  pages  of  the  study  as  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area. 
The  field  work  was  done  during  January,  February,  and  March  of  1946. 
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randomized  sample  used  allowed  selection  of  alternate,  tributary  roads, 
which  were  followed  as  far  back  from  the  main  road  as  possible.  Each 
family  along  these  roads  was  interviewed,  and  the  data  were  recorded 
on  a  schedule.  The  first  road  chosen  leaves  the  arterial  road  about  6 
miles  south  of  War  ne  s ,  an  d  th^  last  one  chosen  runs  almost  due  north 
of  the  village  of  General  Saavedra.    (See  fig.  1.) 

Geographical  and  Historical  Setting 

The  Oriente  Boliviano,  the  wide  expanse  of  territory  lying  east  of 
the  Andean  Cordillera,  has  long  been  ctinsidered,  because  of  its  rich 
soils  and  diversity  of  products ,  a  potentially  promising  land  of  the£^::ture. 
This  national  dream  is  as  general  and  real  today  as  in  1560,  when  the 
illustrious  Spanish  explorer  Nuflo  de  Chavez  marched  his  small  party 
up  through  the  Rio  Plata  country  to  establish  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  present  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name. 

In  general  the  Oriente  Boliviano  is  thought  to  comprise  the  two  De- 
partments of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz,  but  it  includes  also  parts  of  the  De- 
partments of  Chuquisaca  and  Tarija.  If  one  adds  to  the  territory  of  San- 
ta Cruz  (141,362  square  miles)  the  territory  included  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  Departments  reaching  into  the  eastern  lowlands,  one  arrives  at 
286,132  square  miles  as  the  surface  area  of  ths  Oriente  Boliviano,  a 
figure  that  represents  considerably  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the 
Republic. 

During  more  than  300  years,  or  since  it  was  settled,  the  area  has 
grown  slowly.  Few  immigrants  have  moved  into  it;  hence,  growth  of  the 
population  has  been  largely  by  natural  increase.  Today  the  population 
of  the  Department  is  estimated  by  the  National  Office  of  Statistics  at 
393,000,  or  183,408  more  than  the  number  recorded  by  the  population 
census  of  1900.  Life  in  the  area  has  remained  colonial  throughout  its 
history  and  has  only  now,  one  might  say,  begun  to  feel  the  impact  of 
modern  western  civilization.  A  description  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz, 
written  by  a  student  of  the  area  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  ap- 
plies almost  equally  well  to  the  city  of  today: 

The  men  /of  Santa  Cruz_/  are.  .  .poorly  informed  as  to 
progress  outside  the  area;  read  little  or  nothing  and  prefer 
the  novel  and  poetry;  almost  all  of  the  upper  class  are  law- 
yers processed  in  the  somewhat  deficient  local  university, 
people  who  demonstrate  talent  and  ability  to  learn  easily  in 
another  atmosphere.  Some  dedicate  themselves  to  public 
service  and  the  rest  go  to  the  country  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  livestock. 


FIGURE  1.  -  Map  of  Bolivia  showing  location  of  area  surveyed. 
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The  women  are  usually  beautiful,  well  built,  graceful  and 
happy  -  generous  and  within  the  home  the  principal  charac- 
ter. They  are  hard-working,  economical,  self-denying, 
frank  as  possible;  that  is,  when  they  think  something  they 
say  it  with  grace;  they  are  friendly,  religious,  and  strict  in 
religious  observances;  they  read  little,  since  literature  is 
scarce.  ... 

The  middle  class  or  mestizo.  .  .men  are  of  striking 
physical  appearance  and  dedicate  themselves  to  skilled  tasks 
and  operating  the  rudimentary  industries  of  the  country. 
The  women  /of  this  classj  make  bread  and  do  other  work 
common  to  their  sex  and  sell  their  wares  personally,  from 
door  to  door  such  as  handwork,  cigarettes  and  other  items. 

Indians  in  the  city  are  very  few  and  serve  as  servants 
or  in  the  country  as  farm  workers  in  cultivating  crops  and 
processing  sugarcane,  one  of  the  more  important  industries 
of  the  country. 

The  houses  of  Santa  Cruz  are  constructed  with  balconies 
as  protection  from  the  rains  and  the  hot  sun;  the  streets  are 
not  paved  but  covered  with  deep  sand  that,  in  dry  weather, 
will  reach  to  one's  ankles.  When  it  rains,  and  the  rains  are 
always  torrential,  the  streets  become  rivers,  a  half  meter 
or  more  in  depth.  .  .  . 

Local  industries,  almost  dead  as  the  result  of  distances 
from  the  centers  of  consumption,  are  /the  production  of/ 
sugarcane,  leather,  chocolate,  and  alcohol.  Other  products 
that  might  be  added  to  this  list  are  the  rich  coffee  and  rubber 
that  abound  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos. 

The  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  which  I  have  said  is  the 
principal  crop  of  the  area,  gives  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  Prior  to  the  planting  of  the  cane  all  vegetation  is 
cleared  from  the  land.  Eight  days  later,  when  the  branches 
are  dry,  fire  is  set  to  them  leaving  the  land  free.  Then,  with 
nothing  more  to  do,  holes  are  made  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp 
stick,  approximately  a  vara  /yard/  apart,  and  in  each  hole  is 
placed  a  short  cutting  of  cane.  This  planting  is  done  in  No- 
vember and  the  cane  is  ready  to  harvest  in  May.  Each  plant- 
ing lasts  for  4  years,  and  each  year  the  cane  is  sweeter  than 
the  last.  The  first  year  the  plants  reach  a  height  of  6  or  7 
varas  /yards/. 
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Cotton  grows  in  a  wild  state  and  is  rarely  cultivated. 
Another  important  crop  is  coffee  of  high  quality  which  is  sold 
in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  name  of  Yungas.  The  plantings 
of  coffee  are  numerous  and  each  plant  can  be  counted  upon 
to  produce  two  or  three  kilos  of  seed.  .  .  . 

Means  of  transportation  in  Santa  Cruz  are  the  mule  and 
carts  pulled  by  oxen  which  are  also  used  as  horses  because 
of  their  ability  to  go  through  mud,  since  there  are  numerous 
swampy  areas  through  which  the  horse  cannot  pass  and 
where  the  ox  is  used  instead.  Throughout  the  streets  of  the 
city  sales  of  products  are  made  from  oxcarts  with  two  wheels 
cut  from  a  single  piece  of  wood  which  may  measure  a  meter 
and  a  half  in  diameter ,  pulled  by  a  team  of  oxen.  Everything 
is  primitive  in  the  construction  of  these  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Land  values  little  or  nothing  in  this  immense  country, 
and  with  very  little  money  one  can  buy  from  the  state  or 
from  private  individuals  many  leagues.  The  future,  for  a 
race  strong  and  eager  to  work,  intelligent,  and  willing  to 
learn  is,  as  one  might  expect,  exceedingly  promising. 

The  editorial  also  might  have  been  written  today: 

The  reader  of  this  rosy  description  of  the  "new  land  of 
promise"  perhaps  will  believe  that  the  author  has  over- 
charged the  colors  on  his  palatte.  .  .but  this  is  not  so;  the 
region  is  as  it  is  described  here.  .  .and  perhaps  it  will  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  new  colonists  to  our  land._/ 

Natural  Areas  of  Santa  Cruz 

The  province  of  Valle  Grande  and  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Ichilo, 
Florida ,  and  Cordillera  make  up  most  of  the  '  'High  Lands ' '  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz.  The  remainder  of  the  Department  is  in  the  "Low 
Land"  region  of  the  Republic.  The  dense  Amazon  forest  extends  from 
the  north  almost  to  Santa  Cruz.  In  much  of  the  area  spots  of  prairie  or 
pampa  break  into  the  forest  lands.  The  humid  zone  of  Yapacani-Ichilo 
is  north  and  east  of  the  Andean  Cordillera,  Here  the  moisture-laden 
winds  of  the  south  discharge  their  burdens  of  water  upon  contact  with  the 
mountains,  which  results  in  heavy  rainfall  throughout  the  entire  year. 

2.  /Bolivia^  Ofic  inaNacional  de  Inmigracion,  Estadistica  y  Propagan- 
da Geografica.  En  el  Corazon  de  Am.erica  del  Sud.  /BoliviaJ^  Bol.  Ofic. 
Nacl.  Inmigr.  Estadis.  y  Propag.  Geog.  4:536-542.  1904. 
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South  and  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  city,  lie  vast 
expanses  of  chaparral  broken  up  somewhat  by  areas  of  prairie.  This 
zone  is  an  extension  of  the  Gran  Chaco  over  which  the  war  of  1933-36 
was  fought  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

Although  the  agriculture  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  dominates 
the  agriculture  of  the  Department,  there  are  other  areas  in  production, 
especially  the  areas  of  Concepcic^n,  San  Ignacio,  San  Jose,  Vallegrande, 
Robore'',  and  a  few  others  such  as  those  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
south  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  lack  of  anything  that  might  be  considered  ade- 
quate in  the  way  of  transportation  for  most  of  these  areas  has  inhibited 
any  real  development.  • 

Climate 

The  climate  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  is  generally  agreeable. 
The  days,  even  in  the  summer  months  (December  through  February)  are 
usually  warm  but  not  excessively  hot,  whereas  the  nights  are  almost  al- 
ways comfortably  cool.  Data  covering  a  period  of  20  years,  recorded 
at  Finca  L,a  Barreras ,  about  22  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  in- 
dicate a  maximum  temperature  of  102.2°  F.  and  an  average  maximum 
temperature  for  the  summer  m  onths  of  about  86°  F.  (See  table  1.)  The 
heat  of  the  area  is  alleviated  throughout  the  year  by  the  surazos  or  south 
winds  that  blow  periodically.  On  the  other  hand,  temperatures  of  32°  F. 
have  been  recorded  in  various  years  during  the  winter  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  temperatures  of  35.6°,  37.4°,  and  39.2°  F.  have  been  re- 
corded frequently  during  these  months. 

Rainfall  data  for  the  area  have  been  recorded  over  a  period  of  20 
years  in  Las  Barreras  and  during  4  years  in  General  Saavedra.  Accord- 
ing to  these  data,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  rainy  season  of  6  months  and 
a  much  drier  season  of  6  months  beginning  in  April  and  ending  with  Sep- 
tember. (See  table  2.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  this  rainfall, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  rain  in  one  of  the  so-called  dry  months  that 
will  equal  the  rainfall  during  one  of  the  rainy  months.  July  and  August 
are  the  months  of  least  rainfall,  and  in  a  few  of  the  years  of  recorded 
rainfall  no  precipitation  was  recorded  for  these  months. 

Topography 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  generally  level  with  a  few  gently  rising 
elevations.  The  altitude  of  Santa  Cruz  is  1,434  fe^t  above  sea  level^and 
the  altitude  of  Montero,  37  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  1,040  feet.  In 
general,  drainage  is  not  a  serious  problem.  A  number  of  rivers  in  the 
area,  including  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Piray,  Palometillas,  and  Yapacani 
flow  northward  from  the  area  and  into  the  Amazon.  Drainage  is  more 
of  a  problem  in  the  heavy- rainfall  area  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera. 
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Table  1.  -  Average  monthly  temperatures  at  Santa  Cruz 
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Degrees 

January   .  .  : 

87.6 

70.3  : 

102.2 

53.6 

February  .  ; 

86.9 

:              69.6  : 

102.2  . 

51.8 

March  .  .  .  ; 

85.8 

:  68.2 

102.2 

53.6 

April  

83.8 

:  64.2 

96.8 

:  44.6 

May  

79.0 

:  61.2 

93.2 

32.0 

June  ' 

75.9 

'.  oO.O 

on  L 
oy.O 

32.0 

July  

77.5 

57.7 

95.0  : 

35.6 

August  .  .  .  . 

82.9 

59.5 

100.4 

35.6 

September. 

86.2 

62.6 

102.2  : 

41.0 

October  .  .  , 

87.3  : 

65.4  . 

102.2  . 

46.4 

November  .  ; 

88.0  . 

67.8 

102.2 

51.8 

December  .  ; 

87.6  • 

69.2 

102.2 

55.4 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Livestock,and  Colonization.  1925-44. 


Table  2.  -  Average  monthly  rainfall  in  Santa  Cruz  Area 


Month 

Las  Barreras 

Saavedra 

1925-44 

1943-46 

Inches 

Inches 

January    ; 

7.4 

6.4 

February   

6.7 

5.8 

March  

6.4 

6.6 

April  

3.5 

2.5 

May  

3.2 

4.1 

June  

3.3 

3.2 

July  

2.0 

.3 

August  

1.6 

2.0 

September  

3.0 

2.4 

October   

4.5 

4.5 

November  

:  5.0 

2.7 

December  

7.6 

8.7 

Total  

54.2 

49.2 

Recorded  at  the  farm  of  Francisco  Montes  de  Oca,  Saave- 
dra, and  at  Las  Barreras,  a  large  farm  near  Warnes. 
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Health  and  Sanitation 

The  area  in  general  is  healthful,  especially  as  far  as  tropical  dis- 
eases are  concerned.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating in  the  area  for  a  nunnber  of  years,  has  done  much  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  tropical  skin  diseases. 

There  is  no  malaria,  according  to  the  people  of  the  area  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  and  to  the  north  of  San- 
ta Cruz  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Piray  River  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  more  humid  areas  of  the  Department,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  are  heavily  infested  with  the  Anopheles  and,  according  to  local 
people,  this  area  is  almost  100  percent  infected  during  parts  of  the  year. 

Evidence  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  found  to  have 
hookworm,  as  well  as  other  intestinal  parasites  that  take  each  year  a 
heavy  toll  in  terms  of  human  debilitation.  Such  parasites  are  the  result 
of  poor  habits  in  relation  to  diet  and  drinking  water  and  general  negli- 
gence in  the  disposal  of  waste. 

Land  and  Vegetation 

About  40  percent  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  is  pampa  (prairie), 
and  the  remainder  is  forest.  In  the  past  most  all  agriculture  was  lim- 
ited to  cleared  forest  lands,  but  during  recent  years,  with  an  increase 
of  machinery  in  the  area,  more  and  more  of  the  pampa  has  come  u.nder 
cultivation. 

In  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  the  pampa  is  covered  with  a  dense 
pasture  growth  and  various  types  of  palms  and  other  trees.  In  the  poor- 
er pampa  lands  the  pasture  is  of  very  low  quality,  unpalatable,  and  of 
little  nutritive  value  after  fairly  complete  development.  The  pampa 
lands  vary  enormously  in  quality.  About  50  percent  of  those  in  the  area 
jf  Santa  Cruz  are  called  "white  pampa."  This  white  pampa  is,  in  many 
cases,  of  almost  pure-white  sand.  As  a  result,  little  can  be  produced 
on  it  other  than  a  limited  amount  of  certain  types  of  grasses. 

The  remaining  pampa  of  the  area  is  called  "black  pampa"  because 
of  its  dark  color.  This  black  pampa  has  soil  of  much  higher  quality,  con- 
taining more  clay  and  organic  matter.  Not  only  will  this  land  grow  pas- 
tures of  various  types  well,  but  it  is  suitable  for  most  crops  of  the  area. 
This  black  pampa  becomes  more  extensive  as  one  moves  north  from  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz  into  Warnes,  Montero,  General  Saavedra,and  beyond. 
The  best  lands  of  the  area  are  obviously  the  cleared  forest  lands,  which 
have  the  heavier  and  better  drained  soils.    Production  on  these  soils  is 
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probably  close  to  double  the  production  on  the  best  pampa  lands.  The 
difficulty  with  these  lands,  obviously,  is  the  enormous  cost  involved  in 
clearing  them.  It  is  estimated  in  the  area  that  from  25  to  35  days  are 
necessary,  depending  upon  the  woods,  for  a  man  to  clear  a  hectarea  {Zj 
acres)  of  wooded  land,  after  which  little  is  done  other  than  burn  the  ref- 
use when  it  is  dry.  Such  land  clearing  is  very  incomplete;  the  trunks 
and  stumps  of  the  larger  trees  are  left,  and  for  a  number  of  years  they 
make  cultivation   of  the  land,    by  other    than  hand   tools,  impossible. 

Present  Development  of  the  Area 

Despite  considerable  progress  made  during  the  past  15  years  in  the 
Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area,  it  is  still  in  an  infant  stage  of  agricultural 
developments  It  is  an  area  of  latifundia;  estates  of  10,000  hectareas 
(25,000  acres)  or  more  are  not  unusual,  and  holdings  of  12,500  acres 
are  common.  Rough  estimates  indicate  that,  excluding  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz,  there  are  about  1,250  acres  of  land  for  each  family  living  in  the 
area  and  about  2.5  acres  in  cultivation  for  each  1,250  lying  idle.  Sugar- 
cane is  the  most  important  crop,  with  rice  a  fairly  close  second.  Meth- 
ods of  production  in  the  area  are  primitive,  only  a  few  scattered  farms 
showing  any  appreciable  tendency  to  use  modern  tools  and  techniques. 

The  classic  tools  are  the  pala,  machete,  hoz,  and  ax.  With  these 
four  tools  the  land  is  cleared,  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested.  There 
are  few  places  in  the  New  World  today  where  one  could  find  colonialism 
so  well  preserved.  Isolated,  almost  inaccessible  during  long  stretches 
of  the  year,  many  ancient  and  well-preserved  estates  remain  as  aloof 
and  as  independent  of  the  outside  world  as  in  the  period  following  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  the  territory  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Free  from 
many  social  and  financial  obligations  long  since  accepted  in  other  parts 
of  the  western  world,  the  people  have  little  incentive  to  produce  for 
cash;  and,  in  an  area  so  completely  self-sufficient  in  its  production, 
there  is  need  to  buy  but  little  more  than  a  minimum  of  clothing.  Prices 
of  manufactured  articles,  owing  in  large  part  to  exorbitant  transporta- 
tion costs,  even  for  such  items  as  wire,  nails,  etc.,  are  so  high  that  ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  substitute  local  products  and  local  skill  for  such 
industrially  made  articles.  In  general, prices  of  all  agricultural  items 
produced  in  the  area  are  low,  since  high  transportation  costs  prohibit 
outside  marketing.  Prices  of  products  brought  into  the  area,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  correspondingly  high  for  the  same  reason.  • 

Factors  Affecting  Development  of  the  Area 

The  people  of  Santa  Cruz  have  hoped  for  many  years  that  a  railroad 
would  be  built  into  the  area  which  would  connect  it  with  other  parts  of 
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the  Republic.  Without  an  arterial  railway  or  an  adequate  road  system 
there  is  little  reason  to  increase  local  agricultural  production  to  a  point 
where  it  will  much  more  than  satisfy  local  constimption  needs.  Prior 
to  the  Chaco  war  there  was  no  means  of  transportation  other  than  by 
mule  to  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  meager  exits  by 
way  of  the  local  rivers  that  flow  northward  through  the  lower  Oriente. 
At  the  time  of  the  Chaco  war  a  road  was  completed  from  Cochabamba 
to  Santa  Cruz  that,  although  rough  and  inadequate,  allows  some  truck 
transportation  during  the  dry  season.  Even  this  poorly  constructed  road 
has  done  much  to  spur  local  agricultural  development. 

The  closest  railroad  to  the  west  of  Santa  Cruz  is  at  Vila  Vila,  158 
miles  distant.  To  the  east  the  nearest  railroad  is  at  Corumba'',  Brazil, 
some  373  miles  away.  This  railroad  is  being  extended,  however,  to 
Santa  Cruz  and  is  expected  to  reach  the  city  by  1950.  Another  railway 
is  being  constructed  from  Yacuiba  (or  from  Argentina),  a  point  on  the 
Argentine-Bolivian  border,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Santa  Cruz  at  about 
the  same  time.  There  is  considerable  fear  in  the  Republic,  and  perhaps 
with  some  justification,  that  these  railroads  will  pull  Santa  Cruz  farther 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  country  unless,  at  about  the  same  time,  a  na- 
tional railway  from  Vila  Vila  reaches  the  city. 

Over  the  present  road  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  the  distance 
is  326  miles.  During  the  dry  season  a  truck  can  be  expected  to  make 
the  trip  in  from  2  to  4  days,  but  in  other  times  the  period  is  uncertain 
and  maybe  from  15  to  20  days.  The  cost  of  transportation  over  this 
road,  according  to  data  secured  from  a  Cochabamba  trucking  company 
in  1947,  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  is  100  bolivianos  11  per  100 
pounds  and  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Cochabamba,  130  bolivianos  per  100 
pounds,  during  the  dry  season.  Rates  vary  during  the  rainy  season  from 
170  to  200  bolivianos  per  100  pounds.  The  difference  in  rates  is  due  to 
the  margin  traffic  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Obviously,  full  development  of  agricultural  possibilities  in  Santa  Cruz 
is  impossible  as  long  as  the  cost  of  transportation  is  so  high.  In  1941  a 
metric  ton  (2,204.6  pounds)  of  sugar  could  be  shipped  by  rail  from  Mol- 
lendo,  Peru,  for  332  bolivianos.  To  ship  the  same  ton  of  sugar  fromSan- 
ta  Cruz  cost  better  than  1,000  bolivianos,  depending  upon  the  condition 
of  the  road.  Such  high  costs  of  transportation  have  forced  the  agricul- 
turist in  Santa  Cruz  to  convert  a  large  part  of  his  sugar  into  such  prod- 
ucts as  alcohol  which  can  better  stand  the  high  costs  of  transportation. 


3.  42.42  bolivianos  equal  1  U.  S.  dollar,  according  to  the  official  ex 
change  rate. 
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Aside  from  a  few  farmers  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
bought  and  are  using  mechanized  equipment,  agricultural  production 
methods  in  the  area  are  primitive.  Farm  tools  are  almost  universally 
the  ax,  pala,  machete,  and  hoz.  Neither  the  plow  nor  the  cultivator  is 
used  on  other  than  the  few  mechanized  fincas. 

In  the  opinion  of  practically  all  farmers  of  the  region  the  lack  or 
scarcity  of  labor  is  the  number-one  agricultural  problem  of  the  Depart- 
ment. This  problem  is  stated  as  the  reason  for  disrepair  of  buildings, 
lack  of  proper  and  complete  care  in  cultivation,  and  for  actual  decreases, 
in  many  cases,  of  land  in  intensive  use.  Actually,  one  could  find  consid- 
erable evidence  to  support  the  thesis  that  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  the 
area  is  a  lesser  problem  than  the  use  made  of  that  existing.  Under  the 
present  labor  system  the  owners  or  operators  feed  the  worker,  and  fre- 
quently his  family;  pay  him  a  small  token  wage;  and  furnish  him  some 
credit,  and  other  items  and  facilities.  An  indolent  worker  could,  and 
likely  does,  cost  more  than  the  farmer  gains  from  his  labor.  Until  such 
changes  are  made  as  to  promote  some  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
er, and  until  he  is  given  at  least  efficient  hand  tools  with  which  to  work, 
even  a  substantial  increase  in  number  of  workers  can  be  expected  to  add 
little  to  local  agricultural  production.^/ 

THE  POPULATION 

Number  and  Distribution 

This  study  includes  a  sample  of  farm  owners,  renters,  laborers,  and 
tolerados  (squatters)  in  the  provinces  of  Warnes  and  Santiestevan,  De- 
partment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  (See  fig.  1.)  During  the  study  a 
total  of  230  households  were  visited,  in  which  lived  1,190  persons.  Of 
these  1,190  persons,  6l6  were  males  and  574  were  females. 

All  these  persons  were  rural  farm  people  in  that  they  lived  outside 
the  limits  of  any  town  or  village.  A  few  of  the  houses  were  located  along 
and  near  the  road  leading  northfrom  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  major- 
ity, however,  were  located  from  0.5  to  12.5  miles  away  from  the  main 
road,  on  feeder  or  tributary  roads  leading  into  it.  Many  of  these  roads 
were  privately  owned,  constructed,  and  maintained. 


4.  In  compiling  this  general  background  data  on  the  Department  of 
Santa  Cruz,  generous  use  has  been  made  of  the  report  prepared  by 
Thibodeaux,  Ben  F.  An  Economic  Study  of  Agriculture  in  Bolivia.  Off. 
Foreign  Agr.  Relat.,  U.S.D.A.,124  pp.,  illus.  /Washington,  D.  Cj  1942. 
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Composition 

Residence 

All  the  families  visited  live  throughout  the  year  on  the  land  they  op- 
erate; hence,  they  are  rural  farmers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Houses 
are  distributed  at  random  over  the  landscape  with  no  relation  to  other 
houses  of  the  area.  Owing  to  size  of  holdings  and  antiquated  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  majority  of  the  people  living  in 
this  area  have  little  social  contact  with  other  families,  except  those  liv- 
ing on  the  same  finca. 

Race 

The  finca  owners  of  the  area  constitute  a  uniform  group  as  to  race. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  Spanish  colonial  descent  and  have,  during 
their  3.5  centuries  in  the  area,  remained  aloof  and  apart  socially  from 
the  indigenous  population.  Other  tenure  groups  are  mixed  as  to  race, 
constituting  a  conglomeration  of  white,  Indian,  and,  in  some  cases,  Ne- 
gro blood.     There  is  little  evidence  of  pure  Indian  stock  in  the  area. 

Age 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  studied  in  the  Northern  Santa 
Cruz  Area  is  much  as  one  might  expect  in  a  rural  area  in  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  population  is  among  the  younger  age  groups,  with  grad- 
ually decreasing  percentages  among  the  upper  age  groupings.  (See  fig. 
2.)  There  are  obvious  gaps  in  the  20-to-34  age  groupings  -  evidence  of 
the  sizable  migration  from  the  area  that  began  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  reached  its  peak  about  1914-15.  At  this  time  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  were  lured  by  high  wages  into  the  rubber-producing 
areas  of  the  Beni,  many  of  whom  died  from  various  tropical  diseases, 
while  others  remained  in  the  area.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  dependents,  that  is,  children  and  old  people.  (See 
table  3.) 

The  lack  of  a  recent  and  adequate  national  census  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  compare  the  composition  of  the  rural  Santa  Cruz  population  with 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  a  census  in  the  city  of  La  Paz 
and  data  from  a  study  made  in  the  Cochabamba  Valley  permit  certain 
comparisons  between  these  areas  and  the  area  of  this  study (See 
fig.  3.) 

These  data  show  that  the  city  of  La  Paz  has  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  its  population  in  the  less-than- 15-years  age  group  than  does  ei- 

5.  Leonard,  Olen  E.  Canton  Chullpas:  A  Socioeconomic  Study  in  the 
Valley  of  Cochabamba ^  Bolivia.  Foreign  Agr.  Rpt.  No.  27,  77  pp.,  illus. 
Washington,  D.  C.  1948. 
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Table  3.  -  Distribution  of  population,  by  sex  and  age,  in  Santa  Cruz 
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ther  Santa  Cruz  or  Chullpas.  This  is  not  at  all  what  one  might  expect 
and  what  would  actually  be  found  in  most  of  the  Western  World.  Rural 
populations  have  become  characterized  during  recent  decades  by  abnor- 
mally large  percentages  of  people  in  the  young  and  old  age  groups  and  a 
scarcity  of  people  among  the  working  ages,  that  is,  between  20  and  55 
years.  Data  here  indicate  that  such  a  pattern  does  not  exist  in  rural 
Bolivia. 

Sex 

Since  farming  is  a  man's  occupation,  one  expects  to  find  in  a  rural 
population  an  excess  of  males.  This  is  true  for  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
Area,  although  the  excess  of  males  among  the  population  of  15  years 
and  over  is  slight.  A  dearth  of  males  in  the  20-to-24  age  group  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  view  of  the  known,  limited  migration  from  the  area. 
All  in  all,  the  population  composition  for  the  area  seems  to  be  normal, 
in  that  there  are  no  sizable  gaps  in  respect  to  either  sex  or  age  (table  3). 

Occupation 

As  one  would  be  likely  to  expect  in  such  a  rurc.1  area,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  working  ages  are  in  some  type  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment.   (See  table  4.)    Slightly  more  than  62  percent  of  the  heads  of 
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FIGURE  3.  -  Population  index  numbers  for  Chullpas  and  Santa  Cruz 

as  compared  with  La  Paz. 


FIGURES  4  and  5.  -  Examples  of  racial  mixtures 
in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area. 
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Table  4.  -  Population  classified  by  occupation  and  sex  J./ 
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families  visited  gave  their  occupations  as  farm  laborers,  and  almost 
21  percent  as  farm  owners  or  owners  in  part.  The  remaining  17  per- 
cent were  distributed  among  renters,  tolerados,  and  some  form  of  su- 
pervisory position.  (See  table  5.)  Of  those  males  16  years  of  age  or 
more,  approximately  90  percent  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  al- 
most complete  absence  of  industries  in  the  area  precludes  all  but  a  few 
opportunities  for  the  males  to  secure  other  than  farm  work.  Women 
are  very  infrequently  employed  in  gainful  tasks.  Their  responsibilities 
are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  household  tasks,  although  frequently 
they  lend  assistance  in  the  lighter  farm  work,  such  as  harvesting  the 
rice  crop,  etc.  Slightly  over  80  percent  of  the  females  aged  16  years 
and  over  gave  only  housework  as  their  occupation. 

Religion 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Santa 
Cruz  Area  are  almost  exclusively  Catholic.  Although  maintaining  little 
contact  with  theChurch  and  its  leaders,  the  people  are  staunch  believers 
in  their  faith,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance  always  accorded  the 
Bishop  from  Santa  Cruz  on  his  infrequent  visits  to  the  area. 
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Table  5.  -  Occupations  of  heads  of  families  visited 


Occupation 

*                         XT  !_ 

Number 

Percent 

45 

:  19.6 

Part  owners  

3 

:  1.3 

Farm  laborers  .  .  . 

143 

62.2 

12 

:  5.2 

C          _  J.  J.  _  _ 

24 

:  10.4 

Foremen   . 

2 

:                    .9 ' 

Other  occupations  . 

1 

:  .4 

Total  

230 

100.0 

Education 

Extreme  isolation  of  the  families  and  poor  quality,  or  actual  lack, 
of  schools  in  the  area  are  in  keeping  with  the  slight  educational  attain- 
ment in  the  area.  More  than  half  the  heads  of  families  visited  reported 
having  had  no  schooling  whatsoever.  (See  table  6.)  Although  owners  and 
part  owners  reported  more  schooling  than  other  tenure  groups,  5  of  the 
44  owners  and  part  owners  visited  had  had  no  schooling.  Farm  laborers 
reported  less  formal  education  than  any  other  group.  Of  the  143  heads 
of  farm-laborer  families  visited,  99  reported  that  they  had  never  been 
to  school  for  a  full  year. 

Of  those  who  had  attended  school,  the  larger  number  had  never  fin- 
ished more  than  the  first  two  grades,  and  only  9  had  reached  the  sev- 
enth-grade level  or  higher. 


Table  6.  -  Years  completed  in  school  by  heads  of  families 


.  Years 

Occupation      :  ;  \  j  : 

None    '    1-2    *    3-4    *  5-6     *  7  or  more  '  Total 


Owners  :  5    :  10    :  9    :  12    :  8    :  44 

Part  owners.  ..:  2:  2:  -:  -:  4 

Farm  laborers  .  :  99    :  42    :  2    :  -    :  -    :  143 

Renters  :  3:  4:  3:  2:  -:  12 

Squatters   .  .  .  .  ;  10   :  6    :  6    :  1    :  1    :  24 

Foremen  (agri.)  :  1:-:1:-:  -:  2 

Other  :  -:  1:  -:  -:  -:  1 


Total   118    :      65    !      23    .      15    .  9    !  230 


FIGURES  6  and  7.  -  Examples  of  racial  mixtures 
in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area. 


FIGURE  9.  -  Small  rice  huller,  used  on  most  of 
the  larger  farms  of  the  area. 
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In  order  to  determine  something  of  the  level  of  literacy  of  the  en- 
tire population,  each  family  interviewed  was  asked  to  name  those  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  10  years  of  age  or  more,  who  could  read  and  write. 
By  way  of  explanation,  one  should  remember  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  data  that  all  persons  were  listed  as  knowing  how  to  read  and  write 
who  could  "read  and  write  a  little  bit."  As  a  result,  the  data  indicate 
many  persons  as  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  who  could  hardly  do 
more  than  write  and  recognize  their  own  names. 

Even  with  the  liberal  interpretation  given  these  data,  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  persons  of  10  years  of  age  or  more  were  literate. 
(See  table  7.)  As  might  be  expected  in  a  society  where  the  role  of  the 
woman  is  restricted  to  the  home,  the  literacy  rate  for  the  men  was  high- 
er than  that  of  the  women,  63  to  49  percent,  respectively.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  note,  however,  that  the  literacy  rate  for  those  of  10  to  29  years 
of  age  is  higher  than  for  those  aged  30  years  or  more,  indicating  that 
the  schools  may  be,  at  present,  reaching  more  children  than  they  did  20, 
or  more,  years  ago. 

Marital  Condition 

As  is  true  of  other  tropical  and  subtropical  areas  of  Central  and 
South  America,  a  large  percentage  of  the  family  unions  here  were  not 
held  together  by  legalities.  Social  sanction  is  given  to  the  custom  of 
concubinato  or  partnership  unions.  Although  the  Church  frowns  upon  the 
practice,  there  seems  to  be  little  lay  censure  of  concubinato  except  for 
the  upper,  land-owning  classes  in  which  marriage  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  that  sets  them  apart  from  those  of  other 
classes. 

Many  of  the  family  unions  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  are  con- 
tracted at  an  early  age,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  female  members. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  the  area  to  find  a  girl  of  12  or  13  years  of  age  living 
in  concubinato  and  for  one  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  have  one  or  more 
children. 

Evidence  that  concubinato  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  property- 
owner  class  is  found  in  table  8.  Of  the  77  males  18  years  of  age  or  more 
found  in  the  homes  of  property  owners,  15  were  living  in  concubinato. 
The  percentage  was  even  higher  for  the  females.  The  percentage  among 
those  18  or  more  years  old  was  higher,  however,  for  those  married. 

The  dominance  of  nonlegal  unions  among  those  who  were  not  proper- 
ty owners  is  obvious  from  the  data  in  table  8.  Better  than  60  percent  of 
the  males  and  females,  aged  18  years  and  over,  among  the  non-proper- 
ty-holding households  were  living  in  concubinato  as  compared  with  about 
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Table  7.  -  Percentage  of  persons,  10  years,  or  more,  of  age, 
who  can  read  and  write,  by  age  and  sex 

I  Year  s  of  age 

Sex       [  :  ;  ■  

!       10-14       !      15-29       jSOormore!  Total 

:    Percent    :   Percent     :    Percent    :  Percent 
Males  .  .  :              49   :              88   :              51  :  63 
Females  :  56   ;  59   :  37j  49_ 

Total  '              52   •              73    •              45  "  56 
•                    •                    *  • 
'  *  *  '  

Table  8.  -  Marital  status  of  all  persons  18  years,  or  more,  of  age 

Owners 

Marital  status         .  Men  ,  Women 

I    Number    \    Percent  \     Nvimber    ]  Percent 

Single   :             30   :          39.0  :             24   :  32.0 

Married   :             27    :          35.0  :              29    :  39.0 

Divorced   :               0    :              .0  :                1    :  1.3 

Concubinosl/   :             15    :          19.0  :             20    :  26.4 

Widowed  :  5_j  7.0  ;  l_j  1_^ 

Total  *  77    ■         100.0  '  75    '  100.0 


Others 

Marital  status         |                Men  ]  Women 

.  * 

Number    *    Percent  *  Number    *  Percent 

Single  :             54   :          24.3  :  31    :  15.3 

Married  :             34   :          15.3  :  34   :  16.7 

Divorced  :              0   :             .0  :  0   :  .0 

Concubinos  1/  :           127   :          57.2  :  135    :  66.5 

Widowed  :  7_j  3.2  :  3_j  1^ 

Total  *            222    '         100.0  '  203    '  100.0 


1.    Common-law  unions. 
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16  percent  for  those  living  in  the  legally  nnarried  state.  An  interesting 
fact  is  that  there  was  only  one  divorced  person  among  those  18,  and 
more,  years  old.  Possibly  a  number  of  separated  persons  were  included 
in  the  single  group  since,  if  they  had  never  been  married,  no  special  ef- 
fort was  made  to  see  if  they  had  ever  lived  in  concubinato. 

There  was  little  evidence  that  the  state  of  concubinato  is  particular- 
ly unstable  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  more 
stable  here  than  legal-marriage  status  in  many  other  parts  of  the  West- 
ern World. 

Fertility 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  concerning  a  population  or  peo- 
ple is  the  rate  at  which  it  is  reproducing  itself  or  failing  to  do  so.  A 
population  that  is  reproducing  itself  might  well  be  considered  as  a 
healthy  population;  one  that  is  failing  to  do  so,  an  unhealthy  one. 

Where  adequate  and  reliable  population  statistics  are  lacking,  an 
exact  appraisal  of  the  important  factor  of  population  growth  or  decline  is 
impossible.  In  a  country  such  as  Bolivia,  where  death  and  birth  statis- 
tics exist,  but  where  no  account  is  taken  of  the  distribution  of  population 
by  age  and  sex  groups,  estimates  of  population  growth  or  decline  are 
limited  to  manipulation  of  birth  and  death  statistics,  that  is,  the  excess 
of  one  over  the  other,  estimates  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable  be- 
cause of  notable  incompleteness  that  almost  always  exists  in  birth  and 
death  reporting,  especially  for  the  rural  districts. 

Fortunately,  during  recent  years,  demographers  have  developed  a 
technique  called  the  "fertility  index"  for  measuring  the  fertility  of  a 
population  and  thus  giving  a  clue  to  a  population's  real  state  of  growth 
or  decline.  This  index  is  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  children  under 
5  to  the  number  of  women  aged  20  to  44  or  those  of  the  productive  ages. 

This  index  for  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  was  1,149  or  1,149 
children  less  than  5  years  of  age  for  every  1,000  women  aged  20  to  44. 
This  index  is  considerably  higher  than  the  706  calculated  for  an  area  of 
the  Cochabamba  Valley  and  the  1,027  calculated  for  the  city  of  La  Paz. 

Such  a  fertility  index  assures  a  growth  of  population  through  natural 
increase  that  would  probably  not  be  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Americas.  With  such  an  index,  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  has  slightly 
more  than  200  percent  of  the  children  aged  0  to  5,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  maintainance  of  the  local  population  at  its  present  num- 


6.    See  p.  17  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  5. 
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ber.  Only  about  571  children  under  5  years  of  age  would  be  assurance 
that  the  local  population  was  not  decreasing  in  numbers,  whereas  the 
actual  number  is  1,149.  Such  a  rate  of  reproduction,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  migration  of  the  young  people  from  the  area, 
should  guarantee  that  much  of  the  nonutilized  and  unexploited  land  and 
resources  of  the  area,  within  the  next  hundred  years,  will  not  suffer 
from  a  want  of  people.  Given  a  little  migration,  as  will  take  place  with 
the  completion  of  railways  and  the  highway  already  begun,  the  area  might 
well  become  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas  of  population  in  the 
entire  Weistern  Hemisphere. 

Mortality 

A  dearth  of  accurate  and  official  statistics  on  the  population  of  Bo- 
livia renders  a  satisfactory  appraisal  or  analysis  of  this  important  phe- 
nomenon impossible.  Although  a  National  Office  of  Statistics  exists  in 
the  Capital,  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  collecting  birth 
and  death  statistics,  such  factors  as  lack  of  means  for  enforcing  regis- 
trations, and  lack  of  interest  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  reg- 
ister an  infant  death,  render  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Republic  of  little 
importance.  According  to  figures  obtained  from  the  National  Office  of 
Statistics  for  1945,  in  the  provinces  of  Warnes  and  Santiesteban  there 
were  25  deaths  of  children  aged  under  1  year  and  625  live  births.  This 
gives  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  40,  that  is,  only  40  deaths  of  infants 
under  1  year  for  every  1,000  born.  Such  a  ratio  is  low  and  exists  in  only 
a  few  parts  of  the  world  today  -  those  parts  where  facilities  and  scien- 
tific care  and  training  are  readily  available  to  mothers  during  prenatal 
and  postnatal  periods,  and  where  trained  doctors  and  nurses  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  local  needs.  Thus,  such  an  infant  mortality  rate  for  the 
Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  would  seem  to  represent  not  the  actual  rate 
for  the  area  but  rather  the  inaccuracies  and  incompleteness  of  birth  and 
death  reporting*.  Although  the  infant  death  rate  in  the  area  is  likely 
much  lower  than  that  in  the  Altiplano  (frequently  running  as  high  as  50 
percent  or  more  of  all  births),  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
less  than  100,  or  100  infant  deaths  for  each  1,000  children  born. 

Such  data  as  these  obviously  reflect  an  extravagant  and  often  need- 
less loss  of  hxmian  life  in  an  area  that  has  historically  needed  additional 
people.  Hidden  in  such  data  as  these  is  abundant  evidence  that,  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  funds  and  effort,  more  persons  could  be  added  to 
the  local  population  by  helping  those  children  born  in  the  area  to  live 
than  through  the  frequently  appearing  and  much  publicized  schemes  and 
plans  for  settling  foreign  immigrants. 

Migration 

Migration,  or  the  movement  of  people  from  one  area  to  another,  has 
not  yet  become  a  porblem  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
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Area.  Of  the  owners  and  owners  in  part,  better  than  70  percent  have 
been  on  their  present  fincas  (fincas  on  which  they  are  now  living)  for  10 
years  or  more,  whereas  35  percent  had  lived  on  their  present  fincas 
since  birth.  (See  table  9.)  Only  8  percent  had  been  on  their  present 
fincas  less  than  5  years. 


Table  9.  -  Length  of  residence,  of  heads  of  families,  on  present  farms, 

by  type  of  occupancy 


Period 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

Others 

:  Total 

Years 

;  Number 

Percent 

:  Number 

iPercent 

:  Number 

:Percent 

4 

8.3 

69 

.  37.9 

:  73 

:  31.7 

5  to  10   

:         10  . 

20.9  . 

36  . 

19.8 

:  46 

:  20.0 

More  than  10  (but 

born  elsewhere)  . 

:  17 

35.4 

35  . 

19.2 

:  52 

:  22.6 

17 

35.4 

42  . 

23.1 

59 

:  25.7 

48  ' 

100.0 

:       182  ; 

100.0 

230 

:  100.0 

Other  tenure  groups  were  somewhat  less  stable,  indicating  that  there 
is  some  movement  from  finca  to  finca,  on  the  part  of  these  groups,  in 
an  effort  to  find  better  terms  and  conditions.  Only  23  percent  of  the 
heads  of  families  of  such  groups  had  been  on  the  same  finca  since  birth 
and  approximately  38  percent  had  moved  within  the  past  5  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  range  of  moves  can  be  had  from  the  data  given  in 
table  10,  which  shows  the  present  residence  of  children  that  have  left  the 
parental  roof.  Of  this  group,  better  than  half  are  still  living  in  the  same 
minor  civil  division  as  their  parents,  and  better  than  60  percent  are 
still  living  in  the  same  province.  Only  6.6  percent  of  all  children  away 
from  home  have  moved  outside  the  limits  of  the  Department. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  more  women  than  men  to  leave 
the  canton  and  province.  This  is  evidently  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
number  of  women  who  go  into  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  to  secure  work  as 
servants.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  longer  moves  are  made  by  the 
men.  No  women,  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than  8  percent  of  the 
men,  had  left  the  Department.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the 
migrants  had  gone  to  the  capital  city  of  La  Paz. 
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Table  10.  -  Present  residence  of  children  away  from  home 


Present  residence 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Num-  :Per- 

Num- 

:Per- 

:  Num- 

Per- 

ber   : cent 

ber 

,  cent 

ber 

:  cent 

42  :  59.1 

33 

■  50.0 

:  75 

54.7 

Other  canton  but  same  province  .  .: 

7  :  9.9 

3 

4.5 

10 

7.3 

Other  province  but  same  Department 

:     13  :  18.3 

22 

33.4 

35 

25.6 

4  :  5.6 

3 

4.5 

7 

5.2 

2  :  2.8 

0 

2 

1.4 

3  :  4.3 

5 

7.6 

8 

5.8 

Total  • 

71  ;ioo.o 

66 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  THE  LAND 
Pattern  of  Settlement 

The  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  are 
distributed  about  the  landscape  is  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  families  live  on  the  land  they  operate.  There  is  little  tend- 
ency to  cluster,  except  on  the  larger  fincas  where  the  laborer  families, 
for  the  most  part,  live  near  the  finca  house.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
Altiplano  and,  to  some  extent  the  valleys ,  where  the  tendency  is  for  finca 
owners  to  live  in  the  cities  and  leave  the  administration  of  their  proper- 
ties to  an  administrator  or  mayordomo. 

Many  of  the  fincas  are  extremely  isolated.  Such  fincas  are  linked 
with  the  arterial  road  leading  north  from  Santa  Cruz  only  by  long,  nar- 
row, and  frequently  poorly  kept  oxcart  trails  that  are  impassable  during 
the  rainy  season  and  difficult  to  traverse  during  the  dry  season.  Obvi- 
ously, such  isolation  limits  the  contacts  of  farm  families  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  outside  world  to  a  bare  minimum.  Only  infrequent 
trips  to  the  nearby  towns  or  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  are  necessary,  since 
most  of  the  fincas  are  self-sufficient  in  foods,  including  such  items  as 
coffee  and  sugar.  Only  for  clothing,  condiments,  and  a  few  luxury  items 
are  these  people  dependent  upon  outside  markets. 

The  city  of  Santa  Cruz  is  the  center  of  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  region.  Local  villages  furnish  a  few  services,  school- 
ing through  the  primary  grades ,  and  usually  a  church,  although  no  priests 
are  located  closer  than  Santa  Cruz.  Practically  all  products  produced 
in  the  area  are  marketed  in  Santa  Cruz,  freighted  in  by  trucks  that  make 
periodic  trips  to  the  city.  At  such  times,  the  products  that  are  sold  are 
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usually  accompanied  by  the  owner  who  buys  such  items  as  he  will  need 
until  some  of  his  other  products  are  ready  for  the  market. 

Much  of  the  classic  feudalism  of  colonial  days  still  persists  in  the 
Department  of  Santa  Cruz.  Since  the  larger  fincas  are  distant  from  any 
village,  town,  or  city,  and  even  from  one  another,  social  contacts  of  the 
occupants  seldom  extend  into  the  outside  world.  Dependence  of  the 
worker  families  is  almost  completely  upon  the  owner,  who  provides 
housing,  work  tools,  work,  credit,  and  even  food.  All  manual  labor  is 
performed  by  the  hired  families.  Such  labor  is  strictly  taboo  for  the 
owner  or  for  members  of  his  family.  Any  visit  to  these  fincas  will  like- 
ly find  the  owner  in  "white-collar  dress."  He  and  his  family  maintain 
social  ties  with  the  upper  class  of  Santa  Cruz  and  belong  to  such  social 
clubs  or  organizations  as  exist. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  hospitable  hosts.  Even  a  casual 
visit  is  an  occasion  for  coffee  and  empanadas  and  to  arrive  at  mealtime 
and  not  join  in  the  repast  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  serious  infringe- 
ment upon  proper  social  behavior.  The  general  consensus  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Santa  Cruz  are  simpatica  is  founded  on  fact  and  is  a  title  well  de- 
served. 

Land  Division,  Titles,  and  Surveys 

In  the  great  expanse  of  land  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  few  per- 
sons have  ever  concerned  themselves  with  a  system  that  would  fix  defi- 
nite boundary  lines  to  property  or  would  accurately  define  and  record 
them.  This  is  almost  as  true  today  as  in  the  colonial  era  when  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  - 

gave  authority  to  Governor  Suarez  to  indicate  vacant  lands, 
common  lands,  pastures,  and  watering  places,  part  to  be  in 
general  use  and  part  in  generous  (private)  lands  for  farms, 
ranches,  and  orchards  in  order  that  they  could  form  the  In- 
dians into  Encomiendas  and  provided  that,  within  three  years, 
they  secure  the  permission  of  his  Majesty  The  King.  .  .!_/ 

The  horse,  brought  in  by  the  Spaniards,  proved  an  effective  tool,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  area  has  noted,  in  determining  the  extent  of  many  holdings: 

The  lands  possessed  and  used /by  the  indigenous  population/ 
were  in  small  holdings  but  the  horse  expanded,  among  the 
people  of  this  continent,  the  general  concept  regarding  size 

7.  Viedma,  Francisco  de.  Descripcion  de  la  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra.    Cochabamba,  Bolivia.    1889.    See  p.  26. 
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and  use  of  holdings  enabling  them  to  cover  great  distances 
and  even  determining,  by  his  resistance  and  endurance,  the 
boundaries  of  holdings  granted  to  his  owner  in  payment  for 
services  to  the  Crown.  .  . 

"The  land  that  a  horse  could  travel  around  in  a  given  number  of  days," 
indicatedi for  many  early  settlers,  the  basis  for  their  land  titles.  "The 
colonial  gentleman,  and  many  fortunate  criollos ,  took  in  this  form,  thanks 
to  the  horse,  extensive  latifundia." 

This  system  of  marking  lands  was  used  also  in  the  Republican  era. 
The  Liberator  Bolivar,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  recognized  this 
means  of  marking  lands  and  conceded  hundreds  of  leagues  on  this  basis. 
Francisco  de  Viedma,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
saw  current  and  future  dangers  in  such  expeditious  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  public  lands  and  lack  of  proper  means  to  record  and  define  them 
once  they  were  in  private  hands.   At  this  time  he  found  that  - 

none  of  the  people'have  full  property  rights  to  the  lands  since 
the  proper  legal  steps  for  ownership  were  never  taken.  .  . 
no  branch  of  agriculture  receives  the  attention  it  merits, 
since  they  (the  people)  fear  that,  if  not  in  their  lifetime,  in 
the  lifetime  of  their  children,  the  land  will  pass  into  other 
hands  and  consequently  no  great  effort  is  ever  made  to  make 
proper  improvements.^/ 

He  goes  even  further  to  write  that  thus  - 

Santa  Cruz  has  not  prospered  as  have  other  parts  of  Peru 
because  of  the  inability  to  dispose  of  lands,  either  in  life  or 
in  death.  This  has  inhibited  interest  in  the  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  and  each  person  does  only  that  which  is  nec- 
essary from  day  to  day.J:^/ 

No  complete  land  surveys  have  ever  been  made  in  the  area;  hence, 
few  persons  are  absolutely  sure  of  how  much  land  they  actually  own. 
During  the  initiation  in  the  area  of  the  agricultural  projects  of  the  Bo- 
livian Development  Corporation  numerous  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  the  Corporation's  purchase  of  land.  An  owner  might  have  a  title  to 
certain  acreage,  but  an  actual  survey  might  show  much  less.  The  clas- 
sic description  of  property  limits  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Bolivia,  is  to 

8.  Sanjine's  G.,  Alfredo.  La  Reforma  Agraria  en  Bolivia,  Ed.  2,  498 
pp.    La  Paz,  Bolivia.    1945.   See  p.  285. 

9.  See  p.  25  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  7. 

10.  See  p.  42  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  7. 
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mention  the  limits  of  adjoining  properties.  In  a  sparsely  settled  area, 
such  as  Northern  Santa  Cruz,  definite  surveys  and  titles  are  not  now  so 
important  but  will  surely  be  a  frequent  source  of  inter-family  conflicts 
once  the  agriculture  of  the  area  has  developed  and  the  land  has  become 
valuable. 

Land  Tenure 

Land  tenure,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are  attached  to  the 
land,  is  a  generally  recognized  index  to  other  factors  in  an  area  or  re- 
gion. Knowledge  of  the  types  and  distribution  of  tenure  in  an  area  ena- 
bles one  to  surmise  something  of  the  system  of  agriculture  in  the  area 
and  something  of  the  general  welfare  of  its  people  as  well.  The  types 
and  distribution  of  each  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  areas  follows: 

Owners 

Of  the  230  families  visited  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area,  45  were 
owners.  There  are  two  classifications  of  owners  in  the  area;  those  who 
own  large  extensions  of  land  which  is  tilled  by  hired  families  and  those 
who  own  only  a  few  acres  and  live  at  only  a  slightly  higher  level  of  con- 
sumption than  their,  or  other,  hired  families.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
large  owners  enjoy  positions  in  the  community  much  resembling  those 
of  feudal  lords  of  colonial  days.  Worker  families,  comprising  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  almost  completely  dependent  upon  them  for  their 
livelihood. 

Only  a  few  owners  operate  land  other  than  their  own.  In  fact,  only  a 
few  of  the  owners  operate  more  than  an  insignificant  part  of  their  own 
potential. 

Jornaleros  (Farm  Laborers) 

These  make  up  the  predominant  agricultural  group  of  the  region,  a 
group  that  derives  its  living  by  working  for  the  finqueros  (operators) 
for  a  token  wage  and  such  products  as  can  be  produced  on  small  tracts 
or  chacras  of  land  near  their  homes  and  on  which  they  pay  no  rent. 
Housing,  credit,  and  some  medical  attention  are  provided  by  the  land- 
lord, as  well  as  food  for  the  family  during  periods  of  work.  This  form 
of  tenure  is  a  carry-over  from  colonial  days,  when  families  (generally 
Indian)  were  allocated,  under  the  system  of  encomienda  to  the  landlord 
and  the  landlord  was  charged  with  their  physical  and  spiritual  welfare 
in  exchange  for  work. 

Inquilinos  (Renters) 

This  term  is  applied  in  general  to  farm  tenants,  but  in  Santa  Cruz 
it  is  specifically  applied  to  a  group  of  farm  families  which  live  on  other 
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than  their  own  property,  pay  a  small  share  of  the  crop  as  rent  -  usually 
a  fanega  of  rice  for  each  hectarea  (about  150  lbs.  per  acre)  planted  to 
this  crop  -  and  work  small  tracts  which  they  plant  to  yuca  and  bananas 
and  for  which  they  pay  no  rent.  These  families  frequently  hire  out  to 
the  finca  owners  at  a  small  wage,  much  as  do  the  jornaleros. 

This  is  not  a  common  form  of  tenure  in  the  area.  The  majority  of 
the  landowners  prefer  jornaleros  and  agree  to  allow  inquilinos  on  their 
land  only  in  case  jornaleros  are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Tolerados  (Squatters) 

Tolerados,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  applies  to  a  small  group  of 
families  who  live  on  the  large  fincas,  build  a  house,  and  clear  land  which 
they  cultivate  to  rice,  cane,  bananas,  and  yuca  and  for  which  they  pay  no 
rent.  Such  families  are  "tolerated,"  since  they  live  on  the  less-acces- 
sible portions  of  the  large  estates,  and  usually  may  be  had  for  a  few  days 
of  work  during  the  busy  harvesting  season.  Their  contribution  to  the 
landlord  is  the  land  which  they  clear,  and  which  the  owner  can  appropri- 
ate and  plant  to  his  own  crops  at  any  time  he  sees  fit.  Such  families  are 
to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Department, 
where  holdings  are  larger,  and  where  less  of  the  land  is  in  intensive 
use.  Independent  and  isolated  from  other  families,  they  lead  lives  that 
are  almost  completely  self-sufficient,  coming  out  to  sell  a  few  products 
and  buy  others  only  at  infrequent  intervals  during  the  year.  Theirs  is  a 
sort  of  pioneering  agriculture.  They  move  farther  north  as  adjacent 
land  comes  into  more  intensive  use  or  else  they  shift  into  the  categories 
of  inquilinos  or  jornaleros. 

Size  of  Holdings 

The  land  policy  of  Bolivia  has  traditionally  encouraged  large  hold- 
ings. Extensive  regions  of  virgin  soils  have  existedand  still  exist  in  the 
Republic,  and  generous  grants  have  always  been  held  ready  to  attract 
settlers.  During  the  colonial  era  encomiendas  were  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  and  with  little  obligation  to  the  terrateniente  (operator )  other  than 
"to  maintain  a  family  per  1,000  hectareas."  A  public  official  visiting 
the  area  of  Santa  Cruz  during  the  eighteenth  century  observed  that  - 

the  plains  or  pampas  are  extensive  and  the  people  of  Santa 
Cruz  possess  in  them,  holdings  of  6  to  7  leagues  in  exten- 
sion, with  excellent  watering  places  and  good  pastures  where 
they  maintain  their  cattle.  .  .these  haciendas  are  called  cha- 
cos;  the  houses  are  of  great  size  including  space  for  storing 
sugar  and  the  trapiches  (mills)  for  grinding  the  cane.  These 
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are  of  wood  and  are  pulled  by  oxen,  cost  very  little  since  all 
materials  are  easily  maintained  and  there  are  oxen  in  abun- 
dance.li/ 

After  the  War  of  Independence,  ended  in  1825,  lands  were  ceded  in 
large  holdings  to  "those  who  wanted  to  work  them"  and  as  compensation 
for  military  service  in  the  war.  Later,  lands  were  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  in  1905  a  law  was  passed  fixing  the  price  of  public  lands  for  sale  at 
about  4  cents  per  acre.  As  a  result  of  this  system  of  disposing  of  pub- 
lic lands,  a  student  of  Bolivia  has  observed  that  - 

It  seems  utter  nonsense  to  ask  if  latifundium  really  exists  in 
Bolivia  and  touches  on  the  absurd  to  answer  that  it  does  not. 
That  which  exists  is  a  ridiculous  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  that  has  allowed  he  who  wishes,  with  a  stamped  piece 
of  paper  and  ten  cents  per  hectarea,to  secure  immense  ex- 
tensions of  public  land. 

And,  he  further  adds  - 

these  grand  extensions  of  land  remain,  almost  in  total,  va- 
cant, deserted,  and  unexplored  to  such  an  extent  that  they 

12/ 

can  hardly  be  classified  as  resources._/ 

It  has  been  said  that  - 

Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  the 
work  of  a  farm  laborer  is  much  more  valuable,  within  a 
short  time,  than  a  hectarea  of  Icind.  Workers  are  so  scarce 
and  land  is  so  abundant  here  that  there  is  no  one  who  would 
pay  10,000  pesos  for  a  league  of  fertile  land  near  the  city 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  pay  an  equal  amount  or  more 
of  debt  that  a  peon  has  contracted  in  order  to  have  his 
work.i^/ 

Holdings  of  immense  size  still  exist  in  Santa  Cruz.  A  property  in 
the  area  surveyed  comprises  more  than  50,000  acres,  and  another  sin- 
gle holding,  although  in  three  parcels,  includes  more  than  75,000  acres. 
As  indicated  in  figure  1,  such  holdings  are  more  common  as  one  moves 
northward  into  areas  thinly  settled  and  away  from  roads. 

11.  See  p.  25  reference  cited  in  footnote  7. 

12.  Sanjine^'s  G.,  Alfredo.  La  Reforma  Agraria  en  Bolivia.  380  PP- 
La  Paz,  Bolivia.    1932.    See  p.  15. 

13.  See  pp.  291-292  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  12. 
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Among  the  48  properties  studied  here,  27,  or  more  than  half,  con- 
tained 250  acres  or  more,  whereas  6,  or  about  13  percent,  had  more 
than  5,000  acres.  (See  table  11.)  Only  small  parts  of  these  larger  fin- 
cas  were  fenced  and  in  use,  and  the  remainder  were  in  forests  with  no 
definite  boundaries  separating  one  from  the  other. 

As  indicated  in  table  1 1 ,  not  all  properties  are  large  (2,500  acres  or 
more  in  size).  Many  families,  through  inheritance,  purchase,  or  gift, 
have  managed  to  gain  ownership  of  small  lots  or  tracts  from  which  they 
obtain  enough  for  total,  or  partial,  existence.  Eight  of  the  properties 
visited  were  12.5  acres  or  less  in  size.  Of  those  families  which  own  no 
land  but  work  land  belonging  to  others,  all  were  operating  units  of  12.4 
acres  or  less,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  in  intensive  use.  One 
traveling  through  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  is  forcibly  impressed 
by  the  contrast  between  the  immense  stretches  of  unexploited  terrain 
and  the  small,  infrequent  spots  of  fields  and  pastures.  Sr.  Fernando 
Montes  de  Oca,  farmer,  representative  of  one  of  the  United  States  ma- 
chinery companies ,  long-time  resident  in  the  area,  and  who  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  region,  estimates  that  in  the  entire  Northern 
Santa  Cruz  Area,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Piray  River,  that  no 
more  than  2.5  acres  per  thousand  are  in  cultivation.  Although  this  es- 
timate would  not  be  true  for  the  area  studied,  the  contrast  is  still  ex- 
treme. Among  the  27  larger  fincas  visited  (those  with  holdings  of  250 
acres  or  more),  22  had  less  than  250  acres  in  crops  and  pastures,  and 
9,  or  one-third,  had  less  than  25.  (See  table  12.)  The  largest  finca  vis- 


Table  11.  -  Size  of  farms  of  large  and  small  owners  visited 


Size 

Large 

owners 

Small 

owners 

Total 

Acres 

Number 

Percent 

:  Number 

Percent 

iNumber 

:Percent 

Under  12.5  

0  : 

8 

38.1 

8 

:  16.7 

0  : 

2 

:  9.5 

2 

:  4.2 

0  : 

7 

.  33.3 

7 

:  14.6 

125.0  -  249.9  .... 

0 

4 

:  19.1 

4 

:  8.3 

10 

•  37.1 

0 

10 

:  20.8 

500.0  -  1,249.9  .  .  . 

3 

11.1 

0 

3 

6.2 

1,250.0  -  2,499.9.  . 

4 

14.8 

0 

4 

8.3 

2,500.0  -  3,749.9  .  .  . 

2 

7.4 

0 

2 

4.2 

3,750.0  -  4,999.9  .  . 

2 

7.4 

0 

2 

4.2 

5,000.0  or  more  .  . 

6 

22.2 

:          0  . 

6 

12.5 

Total  

27  ; 

100.0 

21 

100.0  " 

48 

100.0 

Total  holdings  of  large  owners:  68,322  acres;  average,  2,530  acres. 
Total  holdings  of  small  owners:    2,063  acres;  average,  99  acres. 
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Table  12.  -  Total  land  in  use  (crop  and  pasture)  by  heads  of  families 

visited 


Size  \  Large  owners   ,  Small  owners    *  Renters 


Acres  :Number  :Percent:Number  :Percent:Number  :Percent 


None  :  0:  -:  3:  14.3  :  -  : 

0.3-2.4  :  0  :  -  :  1  :  4.8  :  -  : 

2.5  -  4.9   :  1  :  3.7  :  5  :  23.8  :  9  =  75.0 

5.0-7.4  :  2  ,  7.4  :  2  :  9.5  :  1  :  8.3 

7.5  -  12.4   :  3  :  11.1  :  7  :  33.3  :  2  :  16.7 

12.5  -  24.9  :  3  :  11.1  :  1  :  4.8  :  -  : 

25.0  -  124.9   :  6  :  22.2  :  2  :  9.5  :  -  : 

125.0  -  249.9    .  .  .  .:  7  :  26.0  :  -  :  -  :  -  : 

250.0  or  more  .  .  .  .:  5  :  18.5  :  -  :  -  :  -  : 


Total  ;         27  ;    100.0  ;         21  .    100.0  [         12  .  100.0 

 •  .  *  1  ^!  '  • 


Size  [       Squatters       '  Farm  laborers  [  Total 


Acres  :Number  :Percent:Number  :Percent:Number  :Per  cent 


None  :          2  :  8.3  :  29  :  20.3  :  34  :  15.0 

0.3  -  2.4   .  .  .       ,  .  :          2  :  8.3  :  85  :  59.4  :  88  :  38.8 

2.5  -  4.9   .  .  .  \*'!\''.  :          7  :  29.2  :  25  :  17.5  :  47  :  20.7 

5.0-7.4               ..:          7  :  29.2  :  3  :  2.1  :  15  :  6.6 

7.5  -  12.4    ?r'.  .  .  .  :          6  :  25.0  :  1  :  .7  :  19  :  8.4 

12.5  -  24.9                 :          -  :  -  :  0  :  -  :  4  :  1.7 

25.0  -  124.9  .  .  .  irv^:.        -  :  -  :  -  :  -  8  :  3.5 

125.0  -  249.9   .  .  .  .:          -  :  -  :  -  :  -  :  7  :  3.1 

250.0  or  more  ....  :  -_j  -  :  -  :  -  '  5  :  2.2 

Total  •  24  •  100.0  *  143  '  100.0  '  227  '  100.0 


Total  -  4,023  acres;    average  -  17.5  acres. 


ited  had  almost  1,000  acres  in  cultivation  and  the  second  largest,  315. 
None  of  the  inquilinos,  tolerados,  or  jornaleros  had  more  than  12.5  acres 
in  crops  and  pastures. 

Level  of  Farming 

Other  than  on  a  few  farms  that  during  recent  years  have  become 
fairly  completely  mechanized  agricultural  tools  and  methods  are  the 
same  in  the  area  today  as  when  the  Spanish  first  colonized  it  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  Virgin-forest  soils  are  the  best  since  "the  layer  of 
humus  which  they  contain  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  approximately  three 
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meters  resting  on  a  layer  of  impermeable  clay. "iji/  Although  this  de- 
scription is  slightly  colored,  as  far  as  the  area  studied  is  concerned, 
the  people  prefer  these  soils  with  good  reason. 

Forests  are  cleared  with  an  ax.  One  man,  it  is  estimated,  can  clear 
2.5  acres  of  land  in  from  25  to  30  days  depending  upon  the  size  and  ex- 
tent of  the  forest  growth.  The  clearing  is  burned  during  the  dry  season 
leaving  stumps  and  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees.  Burning  leaves  a  de- 
posit of  ash  and  the  soil  is  left  relatively  free  from  noxious  weeds  and 
grass  for  two  or  three  years.  Crops  are  planted  in  among  the  stumps 
and  fallen  trees  and  given  little  attention  until  harvest.  Cane  and  rice 
are  planted  by  means  of  a  sharp  stick.  A  hole,  at  the  proper  depth,  is 
made  with  the  stick,  the  rice  or  cane  inserted  and  the  dirt  trampled 
around  or  over  by  the  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  classic  farm  tools,  the  pala,  machete,  hoz,  and  ax, 
of  less  frequent  occurrence  is  the  mattock  (azadon).  Only  1  plow  was  en- 
countered in  the  survey,  Of  the  families  visited,  20  reported  the  pos- 
session of  6  or  more  machetes,  19  reported  6  or  more  palas,  18  re- 
ported 6  or  more  axes,  14  reported  6  or  more  hoces,  and  3  reported  6 
or  more  mattocks.    Only  one  family  had  a  tractor.    (See  table  13.) 

One  or  more  trapiches  (mills  for  grinding  cane)  were  found  on  each 
of  the  larger  fincas.     Many  of  these  were  made  entirely  of  wood,  the 

Table  13.  -  Agricultural  tools  and  equipment  owned  by  families  of  the 


survey 


Number 
owned 

:  Machetes 

Palas 

Axes 

Mattocks 

'  Sickles 
;  (Hoces) 

Num- 

:  Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

. Per- 

•Num- 

:  Per- 

:Num- 

.  Per- 

: ber 

;  cent 

ber 

.  cent 

ber 

cent 

.  ber 

cent 

:  ber 

cent 

None  . 

:  87 

37.8  . 

99 

43.1 

94 

40.9 

192 

83.4 

:  138 

60.0 

1  .  .  .  . 

•  87 

.  37.8 

61 

26.5 

80 

34.7 

20 

8.7 

•  56 

24.4 

2  .  .  .  . 

.  25 

:  10. 9  . 

27 

11.7 

25 

10.9 

8 

3.5 

15 

6.5 

3  .  .  .  . 

7 

•    3.1  . 

15 

6.5 

5 

2.2  . 

2  . 

.9 

3 

1.3 

4  .  .  .  . 

3 

•  1.3 

8 

3.5 

6 

2.6 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

5  .  .  .  . 

1 

.4  . 

1  . 

.4 

2 

.9 

2  . 

.9 

1 

.4 

6  &  over: 

20 

8.7 

19  : 

8.3 

18 

7.8 

3  . 

1.3 

14 

6.1 

No  data 

Total 

230  : 

100.0 

230 

100.0 

230  . 

100.0 

230  ] 

100.0 . 

230 

100.0 

Only  one  family  visited  reported  a  plow. 


14.    See  p.  394  of  reference  cited  (Ed.  2)  in  footnote  8. 


FIGURE  11.  -  Feed  trough  for  horses  hewn  from  a 
single  tree  trunk. 


FIGURE  12. 


-  Home-constructed  blower  for  separat 
ing  chaff  from  rice  grain. 


FIGURE  13. 


-  Another  type  of  rice  blower  commonly 
used  in  the  area. 
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rollers  were  cut  from  cuchi,  the  ironlike  wood  that  abounds  in  the  area. 
With  these  and  with  vats  for  boiling  the  juice,  made  from  clay,  a  crude 
sugar  is  manufactured  that  provides  the  chief  source  of  income  for  many 
farms . 

Despite  an  abundance  of  good  pasture  lands,  livestock,  in  other  than 
a  few  fincas.is  not  a  major  source  of  income  to  the  families  of  Northern 
Santa  Cruz.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  most  of  the  fincas 
have  a  goodly  number  of  horses,  they  are  used  only  for  riding  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  pull  the  trapiches.  Using  the  horse  as  a  work  ani- 
mal is  almost  unknown  in  the  area.  Horses  that  exist  are  of  a  small, 
criollo  variety,  imported  into  Bolivia  by  the  Spanish. 

A  few  of  the  fincas  have  recently  expanded  cattle  production.  The 
majority,  however,  keep  their  herds  to  replace  their  oxen,  to  pull  the 
two-wheeled,  hand-made  carts  and  to  sell,  from  time  to  time,  as  increase 
in  numbers  permit.  Only  a  few  of  the  jornaleros ,  inquilinos ,  and  tolera- 
dos  had  any  cattle,  and  of  those  who  reported  one  or  more  only  19  had 
more  than  one.  Eighteen  of  the  owners,  part  owners,  and  foreman  fam- 
ilies had  10  or  more.  (See  table  14.)  A  few  sheep  are  kept  on  some  of 
the  fincas ,  largely  as  a  source  of  meat.  Only  1  i  of  the  230  families  vis- 
ited had  any  sheep  and  only  6  of  these  had  as  many  as  10  or  more.  De- 
spite the  excellent  prices  paid,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  for  both  pork  and 
lard  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  hog  raising  in  the  area  is  not  a  major  en- 
terprise. A  frequent  explanation  for  the  dearth  of  hogs  in  the  area  was 
hog  cholera  which,  at  various  intervals ,  has  taken  a  heavy  toll,  although 
no  evidence  of  the  disease  was  encountered  in  the  study.  More  than  half 
the  families  visited  reported  having  no  hogs  at  all,  and  only  14  reported 
having  as  many  as  10  or  more. 

Shortage  of  Farm  Workers 

The  falta  de  brazos  or  shortage  of  farm  workers  in  the  Northern 
Santa  Cruz  Area  is  a  classical  problem.  If  one  were  to  choose  at  ran- 
dom 100  farmers  in  this  area  and  ask  them  to  indicate  the  number-one 
problem  of  the  area,  it  is  highly  probable  that  95  or  more  would  answer 
-  a  shortage  of  workers. 

To  be  perfectly  objective  about  the  matter,  one  wonders  if  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  shortage  of  workers  or  rather  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  workers  that  do  exist  are  being  used.  One  can  hardly  deny  that  a 
worker  with  no  more  modern  tools  than  a  machete,  ax,  pala,  and  scythe 
is  forced  to  work  at  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency.  With  nothing  more 
than  efficient  hand  tools  a  worker  could  obviously  produce  much  more 
from  an  equal  amount  of  effort  and  with  less  expenditure  of  energy. 
This  is  being  demonstrated  on  the  few  pnechanized  farms  of  the  Santa 
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Table  14.  -  Livestock  owned  by  agricultural  families 


Number  of  animals 

'Farm  laborers, 
]     renters,  and 
'  squatters 

:      Owners  and 
:     part  owners  - 

Total 

rNumber 

:Per cent 

rNumber : 

Percent 

:Number 

.•Percent 

CATTLE 

0  

.:  152 

83.6 

8 

:  16.7 

160 

69.6 

1  

1  1 

D .  U 

.  O.J 

i  D 

D .  D 

2  

.:  7 

3.8  . 

4 

:  8.3 

11 

4.8 

3-4  

Q 

:  o 

A  C 

z 
D 

•  IOC 

14  < 

A  ^ 

5-6  

:  1 

c  . 

.  D  ; 

r 

0 

:  10.4 

/ 

D 

L  .  D 

7-9 

'  7  

:          0  ■ 

.        o.  3 

3  • 

i .  3 

10  or  more  

1 

:          J  , 

1    A  . 

i .  D  ; 

1  Q 
1  O 

c  i  < 

V.  1 

:          u  : 

Total  

;    182  ■ 

100.0  ; 

48 

\  100.0 

230 

100.0 

SHEEP 

0  

:  182 

100.0  : 

37 

:  77.0 

219 

95.2 

1-4  

:  0 

-  : 

3 

:  6.3 

3 

1.3 

5-9  

7 

Q 
.  7 

10-29  

:  0 

-  : 

3 

:      6.3  . 

3 

1.3 

30-59   

:  u 

•? 

c. 

C 

.9 

60  -  99   

:  u 

1 

i 

1 

.4 

100  -  199 

.  u 

200  or  more  .... 

.  U 

"Mr*  H  ^  4"^ 

:  u 

Total   

;  182 

100.0 

48 

100.0  : 

230 

100.0 

HOGS 

0  

:      122  : 

67.0  : 

12 

25.0  : 

134 

58.3 

1  

:        20  : 

10.9  : 

3 

6.2  : 

23 

10.0 

2  

:  15: 

8.3  : 

5 

10  4  ■ 

20  . 

8.7 

3  

:        12  : 

6.6  : 

6 

•     12.5  : 

18  1 

7.8 

4  

:          6  : 

3.4  : 

5 

10.5  : 

11  . 

4.8 

5-7  

:          5  : 

2.7  : 

2 

4.3  : 

7  ! 

3.0 

8-9  

2  : 

1.1  : 

1 

2.0  : 

3  : 

1.3 

10  or  more  

:          0  : 

14 

29.1  : 

14  : 

6.1 

No  data  

:          0  : 

Total   

;      182  ; 

100.0  ; 

48 

100.0  [ 

230  ; 

100.0 

Cruz  area  where,  with  fewer  workers  and  machines,  the  increase  in 
production  is  manyfold. 
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In  addition  to  lack  of  efficient  tools  and  equipment,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  part  of  the  ill  lies  also  in  the  existing  system  of  tenure,  a 
system  that  provides  little  incentive  for  the  worker  to  do  more  in  a  day 
than  that  which  will  satisfy  the  minimum  demands  of  his  patron  - 

The  worker  receives  a  salary  of  /bolivianos/  5.50  per  day 
/l34l,  some  10  to  20  in  1946/  approximately,  plus  living 
quarters  and  food  for  himself  and  family.  This  salary  is 
paid  weekly  in  money  or  merchandise.  The  patron  is  not 
obligated  for  medical  care,  in  case  of  sickness,  other  than  a 
recently  developed  custom  of  providing  certain  medicines, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  malaria.  The  patron  provides 
clothing  /not  encountered  in  the  study7»  tools,  medicines, 
etc.,  for  which  the  worker,  with  his  labor,  guarantees  pay- 
ment. Competition  for  workers  induces  the  patron  to  keep 
the  worker  in  constant  and  long-term  indebtedness.  .  .and 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  patron  will  assume  a  worker 's 
indebtedness  in  order  to  secure  his  services.  Finally,  in 
accordance  with  general  practice,  the  worker  receives  a 
small  acreage  from  the  owner  which  he  may  cultivate  for  his 
own  account. J_^/ 

One  could  hardly  maintain  that  such  a  system  serves,  from  a  long-time 
point  of  view,  the  best  interest  of  either  the  landowner  or  the  worker. 
Disadvantages  of  the  system,  and  suggestions  for  remedy,  were  pointed 
out  by  the  illustrious  student  of  the  area,  Don  Francisco  de  Viedma,  al- 
most 200  years  ago  in  his  monumental  description  of  the  province  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  - 

Because  of  this  system  there  is  poverty  and  subjection  of  a 
people,  pleasure-loving  and  shiftless  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  help  them,  encouraging  and  training  them  in  order 
that  they  may  lift  themselves  from  the  inertia  in  which  they 
now  live,  useless  to  themselves  and  to  the  Republic,  these 
people  so  numerous  in  the  province.  .  .  .  Should  it  be  pos- 
sible to  put  them  on  the  road  to  progress,  on  an  ambitious 
program  of  application  that  would  use,  according  to  strength 
and  sex,  these  people  in  any  of  the  many  types  of  agriculture, 
a  remedy  to  a  bad  situation  would  be  found.  .  .whoever  has 
knowledge  of  these  people  might  think  nonsense  /of  such  a 
plan/  because  they  are  not  stimulated  by  any  sense  of  honor, 
the  glory  of  recompense,  the  fear  of  punishment,  nor  the  ex- 


15.  Capriles  R.,  Remberto,  and  Arduz  Eguia,  Gaston,  El  Problema 
Social  en  Bolivia.    172  pp.    La  Paz.    1941.    Seep.  115. 
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tremity  of  poverty;  only  living  for  the  present  day,  living  for 
pleasure.  .  .probably  /most  people/  with  little  hesitation 
would  brand  this  sickness  as  incurable.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  with  inflexible  constancy  the  problem  can  be 
resolved,  providing  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  can  be  devel- 
oped, to  make  these  people  cognizant  of  their  worth.Ji^/ 

Until  some  such  system  is  put  into  practice,  which  will  allow  the  agri- 
cultural worker  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  (share  basis), 
or  until  production  per  worker  is  increased  by  means  of  more  efficient 
tools  to  the  point  that  the  patron  can  pay  his  workers  a  decent  wage,  a 
solution  of  the  present  worker  problem  can  hardly  be  expected. 

Principal  Crops 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  section,  the  amount  of  land  in  crops  and 
pastures  throughout  the  area  studied  is  relatively  small.  The  principal 
crops  grown  are  sugarcane,  rice,  and  yuca,  in  about  this  order  of  im- 
portance. In  the  area  studied,  coffee  is  beginning  to  compete  in  acreage 
but  as  yet  is  a  major  crop  on  only  a  few  fincas.  Other  crops  that  are 
grown  in  the  area  include  corn,  citrus,  cacao,  cotton,  peanuts,  vegetables, 
pineapples,  bananas,  and  plantains.  During  recent  years  farmers  ha-'"^ 
acquired  seeds  for  various  cultivated  pastures,  including  yaraguay,  ele- 
phantgrass,  and  molassesgrass,  all  of  which  seem  to  produce  satisfac- 
torily. 

Sugarcane 

Although  physical  conditions  are  favorable  in  the  area  for  the  grow- 
ing of  sugarcane,  production  of  sugar  is  sufficient  for  little  more  than 
local  needs.  That  which  is  produced  is  milled  through  locally  manufac- 
tured mills  or  trapiches,  the  juice  boiled  in  clay  vats  and  left  to  crys- 
tallize in  large  clay  pots  or  hormas  manufactured  on  the  fincas.  The 
result  is  a  yellow,  thickly  granulated  sugar,  which  is  sold  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  consumed  directly  on  the  fincas. 

Of  the  fincas  visited  in  the  study  24  of  the  owners  and  2  of  the  part 
owners  had  less  than  2.5  acres  in  cane  during  the  past  crop  year,  and 
all  but  7  of  the  jornaleros,  inquilinos,  and  tolerados  had  less  than  2.5 
acres.  (See  table  15.)  Moreover,  only  4  of  the  fincas  visited  had  more 
than  25  acres  planted  to  sugarcane.  Obviously,  no  large  commercial 
shipments  of  sugar  were  available  from  these  plots ,  since  those  finqueros 
who  have  sugarcane  must  reserve  large  quantities  to  feed  their  resident 
workers  and  their  families. 


16.    See  p.  43  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  7. 


FIGURE  14.  -  Some  farmers  plant  cane  in  trench 


FIGURE  15.  -  Plantation  of  cane  at  9 
months  of  age. 


FIGURE  16.  -  A  completely  wooden  gate,  an  example 
of  local  ingenuity. 


FIGURE  17.  -  Hormas  or  clay  pots,  in  which  crude 
sugar  crystallizes. 
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Table  15,  -  Acreage  planted  to  sugarcane,  by  class  of  operator!/ 


Area 

.Owners  and 

part  owners 

Farm 

laborer 

Renter 

Squatter 

Total 

Acres 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

None  

19 

138 

8 

14 

179 

Less  than  2.5  . 

7 

0 

3 

8 

18 

2.5  -  4.9  .... 

3 

5 

1 

1 

10 

5.0  -  7.4  .... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7.5  -  12.4    .  .  . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12.5  -  24.9  .  .  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

:  4 

25.0  -  124.9  .  . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

125.0  -  249.9  . 

:  1 

:  0 

0 

0 

1 

Average  acreage  per  family  -  3.7  acres. 


1.    One  small  operator  and  three  foremen  not  included. 

An  interesting  observation  was  that  sugarcane  production  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  larger  units.  Only  1  of  the  part  owners  and  18  of 
the  jornaleros,  inquilinos,  and  tolerados  had  planted  any  land  to  sugar- 
cane. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  area,  and  its  disposition,  is  given  in 
table  16.  Only  29  fincas  reported  a  production  of  2,500  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  only  18  produced  as  much  as  12,500  pounds,  or  more.  Only  12  of 
these  families  had  sold  as  much  as  12,500  pounds,  or  more. 

Although  no  statistical  information  was  obtained  regarding  secondary 
products  from  sugar  production  in  the  area,  many  of  the  larger  fincas 
reduce  part  of  their  cane  to  molasses ,  which  they  sell,  in  bottles,  to  the 
few  alcohol-manufacturing  plants  of  the  area.  This  type  of  disposal 
seems  to  be  more  characteristic  of  those  fincas  which  do  not  have  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  to  carry  the  sugar  to  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Economic  Mission  in  1942  estimated  that  8,254  acres  were 
planted  to  cane  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  in  an  area  approximate  to  the  area  studied  here.  It  was  further  es- 
timated that  19,768  additional  acres,  less  than  the  size  of  many  fincas 
in  the  area,  would  supply  all  the  sugar  now  being  imported  into  the  Re- 
public.iZ/ 

Sugarcane,  in  the  area  studied,  is  usually  planted  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.    In  general,  the  method  of  planting  is  to  m^ake  a  slant- 


17.    See  pp.  97  and  100  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  3. 
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Table  16.  -  Quantity  and  distribution  of  the  sugar  production  for  the  crop 

year  1945-46 


Disposition  of  production 

Quantity 

1  Harvest 

Consumed  on  farm 

bold 

100  lbs. 

Number 

:Percent 

Number 

•  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

None  

:  173 

:     75.2  . 

187 

81.3 

194 

84.3 

Less  than  25  .  •  . 

28 

:  12.2 

25 

10.8 

17 

7.4 

25  -  49.9   

4 

1.8 

8 

3.5 

2 

.9 

50  -  124.9  .... 

7 

:  3.0 

5 

2.2 

5 

2.2 

125  -  249.9  .... 

3 

1.3 

2 

.9 

1 

.4 

250  -  749.9  .... 

6 

2.6 

3  : 

1.3 

6 

2.6 

750  or  more  .  .  .  . 

9 

3.9 

0  : 

5 

2.2 

Total  ' 

230 

100.0 

230  ■ 

■ 

100.0 

230 

100.0 

ing  hole  in  the  ground  by  means  of  a  sharp  stick,  insert  a  cutting  of  per- 
haps a  foot  and  a  half,  and  then  tamp  the  ground  around  the  cutting  with 
the  foot.  Distances  between  plantings  may  vary  from  1.5  to  3.25  feet 
and  between  rows  from  about  5  to  6.5  feet.  Cutting  is  begun  in  April 
and  may  extend  through  August. 

There  is  little  or  no  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Weeds  and  grass  are 
kept  down  until  the  growth  of  the  cane  shades  out  any  vegetation  below. 
The  duration  of  the  cane  is  from  3  to  7  years,  after  which  the  land  is 
allowed  to  grow  up  again  in  barbecho  for  a  period  of  8  to  12  years,  after 
which  it  is  again  returned  to  rice  and  corn  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
planted  again  to  cane. 

There  seems  to  be  little  damage  to  the  cane  from  insects  and  dis- 
ease, except  some  evidence  of  mosiac  and  root  rot.  Many  of  the  opera- 
tors complained  of  the  cane  borer  and  the  periodic  damage  it  does  to 
their  crops. 

Rice 

Rice  is  one  of  the  most  common  crops  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
Area.  It  is  planted  by  owners,  tenants,  and  farm  laborers  alike.  It  is 
not  only  a  basic  food  of  the  area  but  provides  a  major  source  of  cash 
income  for  most  families. 

Only  46  of  226  families  reporting  data  in  this  study  failed  to  have  a 
rice  crop  during  1946.  Even  three-fourths  of  the  farm-laborer  families, 
which  usually  have  only  a  small  cultivated  parcel  near  their  houses,  had 
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Table  17.  -  Acreage  planted  to  rice,  by  class  of  operator.!/ 


Acreage 

.  Owners 

[  Part 
owners 

Farm 
laborers 

.  Squat- 
ters 

Acres 

None  

8 

:  0 

'  36 

:  1 

:  1 

46 

Less  than  2.5  . 

16 

:  3 

105  . 

8 

:  17 

:  149 

2.5  -  4.9   .  .  .  : 

3 

0 

2  . 

3 

5 

13 

5.0  -  7.4   .  .  . : 

7 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

7 

7.5  -  12.4.  .  .  : 

6 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

6 

12.5  -  24.9  .  .  : 

1  . 

0 

0  . 

0 

.  0 

1 

25.0  -  124.9  .  : 

4  : 

0  . 

0 

0  : 

0 

4 

Total  '  '  '  [ 

45  ' 

3 

143 

12 

23  \ 

226 

Average  acreage  planted  to  rice  =  0,7  acre. 

1.  1  small  operator  and  3  foremen  not  included. 


a  small  piece  of  land  planted  to  rice.  (See  table  17.)  Considerably  more 
than  half  the  fields  were  less  than  2.5  acres  in  size  and  only  5  were  as 
large  as  12.5  acres,  or  more. 

Obviously  the  production  on  the  majority  of  such  fields  can  satisfy 
no  more  than  a  part  of  the  families'  needs.  Of  the  175  families  of  the 
study  reporting  some  harvest  of  rice  during  the  year,  only  15  had  sold 
as  much  as  2,500  pounds,  or  more,  and  only  54  had  sold  any  at  all,  com- 
pared with  176  which  had  sold  none.    (See  table  18.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  13,170  acres  in  the  Department  of 
Santa  Cruz  are  now  dedicated  to  rice.  Of  this  acreage,  the  greater  part 
is  located  fairly  near  Montero.  Much  of  this  land,  including  cleared 
woodland  and  black  pampa,  is  very  well  suited  to  rice  and  under  proper 
stimulation  could  easily  supply  the  many  tons  of  rice  that  are  being 
shipped  into  the  Republic  annually. 

Ancient  and  modern  methods  of  production  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
area,  with  the  former  greatly  predominating  as  regards  both  the  number 
of  farm  units  and  the  number  of  acres  planted.  Under  the  ancient  sys- 
tem the  seed  is  planted,  frequently  on  newly  cleared  or  reclaimed  land 
that  has  been  cleared  of  vegetation  and  burned,  in  shallow  holes  made 
by  a  sharp  stick,  and  the  dirt  is  pushed  in  over  the  seed  by  means  of  the 
foot.  Weeds  are'kept  down  with  the  machete  and  mattock.  In  this  sys- 
tem the  rice  is  usually  planted  in  combination  with  corn. 
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Table  18.  -  Quantity  and  distribution  of  the  rice  production  for  the  year 

studied  (crop  year  1945-46) 


Number  of  operators  who  reported  disposal  of  crop  in 


Amount  oi  rice 

stated  manner,  as  follows: 

Consumed  on  farm 

Sold 

x^ounas 

XT   t_  ^  * 

Number 

Percent 

XT             l-  * 

Number 

Percent 

None  

57 

24.8 

176 

76.5 

Less  than  500  . 

:                 26  . 

11.3  . 

9 

3.9 

500  -  975  ...  . 

55 

23.9  ' 

15 

6.6 

1,000  -  1,225.  . 

14  : 

6.1  . 

5  . 

2.2 

1,250  -  1,475.  . 

2  : 

.9  : 

0 

.0 

1,500  -  1,725.  . 

22  : 

9.6  . 

3 

1.3 

1.750  -  1,975.  . 

12 

5.2 

6 

2.6 

2,000  -  2.225.  . 

0  : 

.0 

0 

.0 

2,250  -  2,475.  .  . 

10 

4.3 

1 

.4 

2,500  -  5,000.  . 

21 

9.1 

9 

:  3.9 

7,500  -  10,000 .  : 

6 

2.6 

1 

.4 

12,500  or  more  : 

5 

2.2 

5 

:  2.2 

Total  .... 

230 

100.0 

:  230 

:  100.0 

Harvesting  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  hand  scythe,  and  the  grain 
is  carried  to  the  house  in  small,  hand-woven  grass  baskets  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  Once  dry,  it  is  threshed  and  winnowed  by  hand..  The  husk  is 
removed  as  the  rice  is  consumed,  or  sold,  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a 
carved  wooden  basin  or  tacu  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  larger  fincas 
are  coming  to  depend  more  upon  a  hand-maue  ventilator  for  winnowing 
and  Upon  a  small,  motor-driven  huller  for  hulling  the  grain.  A  few  of 
the  larger  fincas  are  using  such  modern  farm  machinery  as  drills  in 
planting  and  tractor-pulled  combines  in  harvesting. 

One  of  the  principal  and  current  problems  attached  to  rice  produc- 
tion in  the  area  is  the  ripening  of  the  grain  just  before  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season.  As  a  result  of  frequent  winds  and  heavy  rains  at  this  time, 
the  rice  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  lost,  in  large  part,  to  the  farmer. 
Such  lodging  also  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  harvest  the  grain  by 
means  of  the  combine.  Another  and  related  problem  of  the  area  is  the 
almost  wholly  unpredictable  rainfall.  Frequently  the  dry  season  begins, 
accompanied  by  dry  south  winds,  before  the  grain  has  fully  matured,  and 
the  resulting  yields  are  poor  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain. 
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Table  19.  -  Area  planted  to  corn,  by  class  of  operator 


Area 

:  Owners 

1  Part 
owners 

Farnn 
'  laborers 

:  Renters 

■  Squat- 
ters 

:Total 

Acres 

o 

Q  • 

7  < 

1 

5? 

1 

X 

a 

o  , 

7  1 
1  1 

T     O  C  C     ■fV*       Y\      ?      ^  ' 

J — ( o  a    LliuXi  ^  •  ^  « 

16  ■ 

z 

Q4 

Q 

o 

1  1 

1  ^  1 

2.5  -  4.9   .  .  .: 

4  : 

0 

0 

3 

:  5 

12 

5.0  -  7.4   .  . 

7  : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7.5  -  12.4  .  .  .: 

4  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

0 

4 

12.5  -  24.9  . 

3  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

0 

3 

25.0  -  124.9  .: 

2  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

0 

2 

Total  .  .  .  ' 

45  ; 

3  ' 

146  ; 

12  ' 

24  ; 

230 

Corn 

Corn  is  another  crop  that  is  produced  on  the  majority  of  the  fincas 
although  in  only  a  few  cases  for  commercial  purposes.  The  larger  fin- 
cas grow  it  for  food  for  their  resident  families  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
for  livestock.  Tenants  and  farm  laborers  grow  it  almost  exclusively 
for  food.  Only  71  families,  or  less  than  one-third  reported  no  land 
planted  to  corn  during  the  past  year.    (See  table  19.) 

Since  corn  is  usually  planted  in  combination  with  rice,  the  acreage, 
as  in  the  case  of  rice,  is  usually  small.  Of  the  159  families  reporting  a 
patch  of  corn,  131,  or  better  than  82  percent,  had  planted  less  than  2.5 
acres.i£/  Of  the  36  finca  owners  who  had  planted  corn  during  the  past 
year,  16,  or  just  less  than  half,  had  limited  this  crop  to  less  than  2.5 
acres. 

Evidence  that  little  of  the  corn  produced  in  the  area  is  sold  is  found 
in  table  20.  Only  22  of  the  131  farmers  who  had  harvested  some  corn 
during  the  year  had  sold  any,  and,  of  those  who  had  sold  some,  only  14 
had  sold  as  much  as  500  pounds  or  more.  Production  of  corn,  as  with 
other  crops  of  the  area,  is  almost  entirely  by  hand  methods.  It  is  planted 
by  means  of  the  sharp  stick  and  receives  little  or  no  cultivation,  although 
weeds  may  be  cut  away  one  or  more  times  during  the  growing  season. 
When  harvested,  it  is  carried  to  the  house  and,  as  a  rule,  strung  on 
vines  and  suspended,  until  used,  from  trees  or  the  sides  of  buildings. 

18.  Where  rice  and  corn  were  planted  together,  a  division  of  the  acre- 
age was  made,  that  is,  half  was  considered  as  planted  to  corn  and  the 
other  half  to  rice.    Yields  are  based  upon  this  division. 
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Table  20.  -  Number  of  operators  reporting  disposition  of  corn  harvested 

in  1946 


Corn 


Number  of  operators  reporting: 


Corn  consumed  on  farm 


x^ounQS 

In  um  D  e  r 

Per  c  ent 

IN  um  D  c  r 

None  

86 

:  37.4 

208 

90.4 

Less  than  500   

72 

31.3 

8 

3.5 

500  -  975   : 

26 

11.3 

:  5 

:  2.2 

1,000  -  1,225   : 

3  . 

1.3 

:  0 

1,250  -  1,475   : 

11  . 

4.8 

:  3 

1.3 

1,500  -  1,725   : 

10 

4. 3 

:  1 

.4 

1,750  -  1,975   : 

2 

.9 

:  0 

2,000  -  2,225   : 

9 

4.0 

:  0 

2,250  -  2,475  = 

0 

:  0 

2,500  -  5.000   : 

4 

1.7 

:  1 

.4 

7,500  -  10.000   : 

3 

1.3 

:              2  . 

.9 

12,500  or  more  : 

4 

1.7 

:              2  . 

.9 

Total  ; 

230 

;  100.0 

230  ; 

100.0 

Corn  sold 


The  chief  pests  of  corn  in  the  area  are  the  borer  and  the  many  birds 
and  animals  that  may,  during  the  maturing  season,  carry  off  half  or 
more  of  the  yield. 

Yuca 

Yuca,  or  mandioca,  is  one  of  the  common  crops  of  the  area.  Along 
with  rice  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  diet  of  the  area.  It  is  used  in  soups, 
cooked  with  any  meat  that  may  be  served,  as  aside  dish  boiled  or  fried, 
and  as  an  almost  complete  substitute  for  bread. 

All  but  eight  of  the  finca  owners  visited,  and  all  the  part  owners, 
reported  plantings  of  yuca.  It  is  less  common  on  the  chacras  of  the 
farm  laborers,  since  they  can  usually  depend  on  the  production  of  the 
hacienda  to  supply  their  needs.  (See  table  21.)  Since  yields  are  good 
and  most  of  the  yuca  produced  in  the  area  is  for  home  use,  acreage  is 
usually  small.  Only  20  of  the  110  fincas  reporting  yuca  had  acreages  of 
as  much  as  5  acres  or  more. 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  yuca  sold  and  consumed  on  the 
fincas  is  shown  in  table  22.  While  only  3  families  had  sold  as  much  as 
5  tons  or  more,  43  families  had,  with  the  help  of  their  workers'  fami- 
lies, consumed  5  tons  or  more. 


FIGURE  19.  -  Harvesting  rice  with  combine. 


FIGURE  21.  -  A  sample  of  the  1947  rice  crop 
of  the  area. 


FIGURE  22.  -  Locally  constructed  palm  baskets  for 
collecting  rice  in  the  fields. 


FIGURE  23. 


-  Palm  mat  on  which  the  small  growers 
dry  their  rice. 


FIGURE  25.  -  A  cornfield,  from  local  seed. 


FIGURE  27.  -  A  recently  cleared  field  planted  to 
black  gramma. 


FIGURE  28.  -  A  field  recently  planted  to  the  popular 

yaraguay  grass. 


FIGURE  29.  -  A  common  palm  of  the  Northern  Santa 

Cruz  Area. 
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Table  21.  -  Acreage  planted  to  yiica,  by  class  of  operator 


A  1*  £k  A 

V-/ w  ne  r  s 

:  Part 
:  owners 

:  Farm 
:  laborer s 

Renters 

Squat- 
ters 

Total  1/ 

Acres 

None  

:  8 

:  0 

:  102 

:  4 

2 

:  116 

Less  than  2.5 

:  11 

:  2 

39 

:  7 

20 

:  79 

2.5  -  4.9    .  .  . 

:  6 

:  1 

2 

:  1 

1 

:  11 

5.0  -  7.4  ... 

4 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  4 

7.5  -  12.4    .  .. 

8 

0  : 

0 

0  . 

0 

:  8 

12.5  -  24.9  . 

7  : 

0  : 

0  . 

0 

0 

7 

25.0  -  124.9  .: 

1  : 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0  . 

1 

125.0  -  249.9  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  . 

0  : 

0 

Total  .  .  .: 

45  : 

3  : 

143  : 

12  . 

23  : 

226 

1.  One  small  operator  and  3  foremen. 


Average  area  planted  to  yuca  per  operator  -  2.6  acres. 

In  planting  yuca,  cuttings  of  old  plants  are  used.  Cultivation  is  slight, 
or  none  at  all,  until  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  shade  out  any  under- 
growth. The  plants  are  spaced  from  approximately  3.25  to  about  5  feet 
in  the  row. 

Production  of  yuca  in  the  area  is  generally  very  good  but  varies  con- 
siderably with  type  of  soil  and  treatment.  Production  per  acre  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  in  most  cases,  since  use  of  the  food  is  begun  when  the 
plant  is  only  a  few  months  old  and  may  be  continued  for  as  much  as  2 
years.  Probably  a  safe  statement,  however,  is  that  a  yield  of  from  4  to 
8  tons  per  acre  is  not  unusual. 

Aside  from  human  food,  yuca.  is  fed  to  practically  all  local  domesti- 
cated animals,  including  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Some  of  the  yuca  of 
the  area  is  made  into  starch,  although  such  manufacture  is  strictly  a 
small-scale,  supplementary  home  industry. 


Table  22.  -  Disposition  of  yuca  production  harvested  in  1946 


Harvest 

:                  Disposition  of 

crop  -  amount 

:      Consumed  on  farm 

Sold 

Tons 

:  Number 

:  Percent 

Number 

:  Percent 

None  

:  134 

:           58.3  : 

216 

:  93.9 

Less  than  5  

:  53 

:           23.0  : 

11 

:  4.8 

5-9  

16 

:             7.0  : 

2 

.9 

10-19  

:  10 

4.4  : 

1  • 

.4 

20  -  29   

7 

3.0  . 

0  : 

30  -  39   : 

2  ; 

.9  . 

0  : 

40  -  49    : 

4 

1.7  : 

0  : 

50  or  more  : 

4  : 

1.7  : 

0  : 

Total  : 

230  : 

100.0  : 

230  : 

100.0 
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Table  23.  -  Area  planted  to  coffee,  by  type  of  operatorj./ 


Ar 

I  Owners 

!  Part 

owners 

Farm 
laborers 

'  Renters 

Squat- 
ters 

X  otai 

Acres 

None  

:  34 

3 

143 

12 

20 

212 

Less  than  2.5 

4 

:  0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

2.5  -  4.9    .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0  -  7.4   .  .  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7.5  -  12.4  .  .  . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  2 

12.5  -  24.9  .  . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  2 

25.0  -  124.9  . 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

125.0  or  more  j 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total  .  .  ." 

45 

< 

3 

143 


12 

- 

23 

226 

1.  One  operator  and  three  foremen  not  included  in  these  data. 


Coffee 

Although  the  quality  of  the  coffee  produced  in  the  Northern  Santa 
Cruz  Area  is  rather  widely  lauded,  coffee  growing  has  never  developed 
into  a  major  enterprise  of  the  area.  Of  the  families  visited  in  this  study, 
only  14  reported  any  coffee,  11  owners  and  3  squatters.  Of  those  who 
reported  coffee,  7,  or  one-half,  are  cultivating  less  than  2.5  acres.  Of 
those  cultivating  more  than  2.5  acres,  however,  two  are  cultivating  as 
much  as  125  acres  or  more.  (See  table  23.)  Obviously  only  a  few  of 
these  fincas  produce  any  excess  over  their  consumption  needs.  In  fact, 
only  3  of  those  fincas  reporting  coffee  had  any  for  the  market,  although 
two  of  the  three  sold  as  much  as  6,250  pounds  or  more  during  the  past 
crop  year.    (See  table  24.) 

Methods  of  coffee  production  in  the  area  vary  considerably.  The 
largest  producer  of  the  area  reported  that  the  plants  were  on  his  finca, 
completely  undomesticated,  when  he  came  to  live  there  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Largely  out  of  curosity,  he  cleaned  the  underbrush  around 
the  plants ,  thinned  them  out  somewhat,  and  left  the  larger  trees  for  shade. 
He  has  been  harvesting  coffee  from  the  trees  ever  since;  in  fact,  coffee 
has  become  the  principal  cash  crop  of  his  finca. 

There  is  little  coffee  in  the  area  planted  in  orderly  fashion.  Only  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  plantings  have  been  placed  in  rows,  with  calcu- 
lated provision  for  shade.  Owners  of  these  recent  plantings  are  con- 
vinced that  coffee  can,  and  may  well,  become  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial crops  of  the  area. 


FIGURE  31. 


-  Yuca  or  mandioca  plants;  also  known 
as  cassava. 


FIGURE  32.  -  A  common  means  of  transportation  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Area. 


FIGURE  33.  The  two-wheeled  cart,  one  or  more  of 
which  are  to  be  found  on  every  local  farm. 
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Table  24.  -  Quantity  and  disposition  of  the  coffee  harvested  in  1946 


Operators  harvesting  and  disposing  of  their  coffee  as: 


Quantity 

Harvest 

Consumed 
on  farm 

[  Sold 

Pounds 

iNumber 

^Percent 

I  Number 

'Percent 

:Number' 

Percent 

None  

Q7  4  • 

Q7  A 
7  1  .rt 

>        c,C  I 

>          Q  Q  7 

7O.  / 

Less  than  500  .  .  . 

0 

A 

•  * 

1 

A 

k                                    •  ^ 

500-975   

3 

:       1.3  : 

3 

1.3 

0 

1,000  -  1,225   .  .  . 

0 

:        .4  , 

0  . 

0 

1,250  -  1,475    .  .  . 

1 

2  : 

.9  ; 

0 

1,500  -  1,725   .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1,750  -  1,975   .  .  .  . 

0  . 

0  : 

0  . 

2,000  -  2,475    .  .  . 

0 

:  0 

0  : 

2,500  -  6,225    .  .  . 

0 

:         0  . 

:          0  ; 

6,250  or  more  .  .  . 

2 

.9 

:         0  . 

2  • 

.9 

Total  

230 

100.0 

230 

100.0 

!      230  ] 

100.0 

Bananas 

Bananas,  as  in  the  case  of  yuca.are  not  an  extremely  important  cash 
crop  of  the  area  but  rather  a  consumption  crop  supplying  little  more 
than  the  needs  of  the  growers.  Many  of  the  small  operators  and  farm- 
laborer  families  sell  a  few  bunches  now  and  then,  but  in  the  area  of  the 
study  most  of  the  production  was  strictly  for  home  use. 

Of  those  70  families  which  had  bananas  during  the  past  year,  48  had 
less  than  2.5  acres.  As  might  be  imagined,  plantings  of  bananas  were 
found  most  frequently  on  the  owner  fincas ,  planted  to  meet  the  consump- 
tion demands  of  their  worker  families.  (See  table  25.)  The  largest 
plantings    encountered  in  the  study  were  between  7.5  and  12.5  acres. 

The  limitation  of  the  banana  market  in  the  area  is  obvious  from  the 
data  in  table  26.  Only  2  families  sold,  during  the  past  year,  as  many  as 
1,000  bunches  or  more.  The  price,  delivered  in  Santa  Cruz,  varied 
from  3  to  5  bolivianos  per  bunch.  Once  planted,  little  or  no  attention  is 
given  the  bananas.  There  is  no  pruning  of  the  plants  or  even  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  plants  from  proper  and  timely 
pruning. 

Two  types  of  bananas  are  grown  in  the  area,  the  sweet  or  eating  ba- 
nana and  the  starchy  or  cooking  banana.  In  contrast  to  many  other  parts 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  the  major  demand  is  for  the  sweet 
or  eating  banana. 
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Table  25.  -  Area  planted  to  bananas,  by  type  of  operatorJ:/ 


Area 

Owners 

,  Part 
owners 

Farm 
laborers 

Renter  s 

.  Squat- 
ters 

1  otai 

Acres 

None  

14 

:  1 

123 

:  8 

:  13 

:  159 

Less  than  2.5 

11 

2 

23  . 

4 

:  8 

48 

2.5  -  4.9    .  .  . 

3  : 

0 

0 

0 

:  3 

6 

5.0  -  7.4   .  .  . 

7  : 

0 

0 

0  . 

:  0 

7 

7.5  -  12.4  .  .  . 

6  : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12.5  -  24.9  .  . 

3  : 

0  . 

0 

0  . 

0 

3 

25.0  or  more  • 

0  : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  .  . 

44  [ 

3 

146 

12  ; 

24 

229 

1.    One  small  operator  excluded  from  this  sample. 


Table  26.  -  Quantity  and  disposition  of  banana  production  for  the  agri- 
cultural year  of  1945-46 

Number  and  percentage  of  operators 


Harvest 

Consumed 
on  farm 

;  Sold 

Bunches 

Number 

Percent 

:  Number 

:Percent 

Number 

iPercent 

None  

165 

71.7 

167 

:  72.6 

212 

•  92.2 

Less  than  50  

10 

4.3 

1 1 

4.8 

2 

.9 

50  -  99   

11 

4.8 

13 

5.7 

3 

1.3 

100-499   

22 

9.6  . 

21 

9.1 

8 

3.5 

500-999   

8 

3.5 

6 

2.6 

3 

1.3 

1,000  -  2,100  .... 

10 

4.3 

9 

3.9 

1 

.4 

3,000  -  4,000  .... 

2 

.9  . 

1  . 

.4 

1 

.4 

5,000  andmore  .  •  • 

2 

.9 

2 

.9 

0 

Total  

230 

100.0 

230 

100.0  ; 

230 

100.0 

Farm  Credit 

The  noncommercial  type  of  farming  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area 
has  not  come  to  depend  upon  credit  to  the  extent  that  one  would  find  in 
other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Agricultural  operations,  for 
all  except  the  larger  fincas,  involve  little  cash  costs  which, as  a  rule, 
can  be  met  by  a  personal  type  of  loan,  often  from  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. 
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Table  27.  -  Agricultural  credit  obtained  during  the  year, 

by  type  of  operator 


Amount 

Owners  and 

Others 

Total 

part  owners 

100  bolivianos  1/ 

:Number 

Percent 

•Number 

Percent 

.Number 

iPercent 

iNone  

ii 

bo.  /  . 

QA 

1  A 

1  9  7 

C  C  7 

j_iess  inan  d  .... 

i 

jO 

1  Q  Q 

iV.o 

"J  7 
J  » 

1  A  1 

^  Q 

3-7  

0 

^  1 
J  1 

1  7  n 

J  1 

in      1 Q 

C 

.  'i.e. 

12 

6.6 

14 

6.1 

0 

d 

1  1 

7 

Q 
.  7 

30  -  49   

3 

6.3 

2 

1.1 

:  5 

2.2 

sn  -  QQ 

-'U—  77   

2 

4.2 

4 

2.2 

:  6 

2.6 

100-200   

4 

8.2 

0 

:  4 

1.7 

300  -  400   

1 

2.1 

0 

:  1 

.4 

500  or  more  .... 

2 

4.2 

1 

.6 

:  3 

1.3 

Total  

48 

100.0 

182 

'  100.0 

;  230 

100.0 

1.  One  dollar  U.  S.  =  42.42  bolivianos,  at  official  exchange  rate;  about 
60,  or  more,  on  the  widely  used  "black  market." 


More  than  half  the  230  families  visited  had  borrowed  no  money  dur- 
ing the  past  crop  year.  (See  table  27.)  Credit  obtained  by  those  who 
were  not  owners  or  part  owners  was  usually  for  personal  items  and 
small  in  amount,  whereas  loans  made  to  owners  and  part  owners  were 
usually  larger  and  for  agricultural  use.  Only  21  of  the  84  loans  to  those 
who  were  not  property  owners  were  for  more  than  1,000  bolivianos, 
whereas  67  were  for  less  than  this  amount.  Although  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  owners  and  part  owners  had  borrowed  money  during  the  year, 
their  loans  were  much  larger  than  those  to  nonowners.  Almost  half 
these  loans  were  for  10,000  bolivianos,  or  more,  whereas  2  were  for 
50,000  bolivianos  or  more. 

The  objects  for  which  these  loans  were  obtained  tabulated  in  table 
28.  More  than  half  the  farm  owners  who  had  borrowed  money  had  bor- 
rowed it  for  some  crop-improvement  expenditure,  whereas  4  more  had 
borrowed  the  money  to  buy  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  88  nonown- 
ers who  had  borrowed  money  only  7,  or  less  than  one-tenth,  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  for  some  agricultural  expenditure.  Exactly  three- 
fourths  of  these  loans  were  for  the  purchase  of  personal  items,  such  as 
food  and  clothing.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  sizable  portion  of  the  money 
borrowed  for  "personal  expenditures"  was  spent  in  support  of  some 
local  celebration.  So  important  do  the  local  people  consider  these  cel- 
ebrations or  fiestas  that  they  are  willing  to,  and  often  do,  sell  their  last 
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Table  28.  -  Object  of  credit,  by  type  of  operator 


Object 

0\x/  n  ^  T  c:  a  H 
w  XI  c  X  a  CLXiVii 

X  \,    WWXXd  3 

:  Others 

:  Total 

Number 

.  Number 

Number 

Purchase  of  livestock   

;  4 

2 

6 

:  2 

:  2 

Personal  items  (food,  clothing. 

74 

75 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1  ' 

2 

3 

12 

Total   

.  •  15 

88 

103 

head  of  livestock,  in  case  no  loan  is  possible,  in  order  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  obligations.  The  source  of  credit  for  this  type 
of  loan  is  almost  invariably  the  landowner.  Many  of  the  larger  owners 
stated  that  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  their  resident  families  unless 
they  were  willing  to  grant  such  loans  to  both  laborer  and  tenant  families. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  clear  division  between  owners  and 
nonowners  in  respect  to  sources  of  credit.  (See  table  29.)  As  indicated 
in  this  table,  79  of  the  88  loans  to  nonowners  were  from  the  patron,  and 
the  other  9,  from  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  only  6  of  the  loans  to  the 
farm  owners,  in  each  case  a  small  owner,  were  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  the  remaining  9  were  bank  loans,  largely  from  the  National 
Agricultural  Bank. 


Table  29.  -  Source  of  credit,  by  type  of  operator 


Source               :         ,                 :  Others        :  Total 
part  owners 

:       Number        ;  Number       \  Number 

Landlord  :                    -     :  79     :  79* 

Friend  :                     4:  9:  13 

Bank  :                     9     :  -     =  9 

Relatives  :                     2:  -:  2 

No  information  :   ;   :  -_ 

Total  '                   15     *  88     '  103 
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Weights  and  Measures 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  there  are  no  universally 
used  set  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Not  only  is  there  variation  in  the  weights  and  measures  used,  but  the 
same  weight  or  measure  will  vary  from  one  part  of  the  Department  to 
another.  Despite  a  law  that  makes  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  mandatory,  there  seems  to  be  little  tendency  to 
move  away  from  the  local  and  complicated  old  Spanish  system.  Some  of 
the  more  common  weights  and  measures  of  the  area  studied  are  listed 
below: 


Weights: 

Arroba  . 

Almud  .  . 
Botija  .  . 
Cuartilla 
Fanega  . 
Horma.  . 

Measures: 

Almud  .  . 
Huascada 
Tarea*.  . 
Cuadra  . 
Lazo  .  .  . 
Legua  .  . 


25  pounds  or   12  kilos  -  used  for  a 

wide  variety  of  products. 
14.7  kilos  -  corn  and  rice  measure. 
102  kilos  -  syrup  measure. 
3.7  kilos  -  cereal  measure. 
176  kilos  -  corn  and  rice  measure. 
10  or  12  arrobas  -  sugar  measure. 


1,000  square  meters  -  land  measure. 
10  square  meters  -  land  measure. 
100  square  meters  -  land  measure. 
100  meters  -  measure  of  distance. 
12  meters  -  measure  of  distance. 
5  square  kilometers  -  land  measure. 


Such  a  diversity  of  antique  v/eights  and  measures  is  obviously  an  in- 
dication of  the  isolation  and  noncommer cialized  system  of  agriculture 
in  the  area.  Such  weights  and  measures,  in  large  part,  will  surely  dis- 
appear as  trade  with  the  outside  world  increases. 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  AREA 
The  Family 

Any  analysis  of  a  region  or  its  people  would  fall  short  of  completion 
should  it  fail  to  give  some  attention  to  such  basic  social  institutions  of 
the  region  as  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church.  These  form  the 
mold  in  which  the  personality,  productive  efficiency,  and  moral  fiber  of 
each  individual  in  the  community  is  shaped.  Strong,  effective,  and  ade- 
quate social  institutions  reflect  themselves  in  such  tangible  factors  as 
individual  stability,  disciplined  leaders,  and  progressive  citizenship. 

^f.  ED .  N  OTE  s  In  this  study  the  tarea  has  been  considered  equal  to  1,000  sq.  meters  or 
0.1   hectare,    and   conversions    to  acres   were    made    on    this  basis. 
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Family  Types 

As  indicated  earlier,  legal  n^iarital  unions  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Area 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  except  for  the  relatively  small 
number  of  upper  class  families.  Of  those  who  were  not  farm  owners, 
127  men,  18  years  of  age  or  more,  were  living  in  nonlegal  family  unions 
or  concubinato  as  compared  with  34  who  were  living  in  legal  marital 
unions.  Although  the  church  frowns  on  the  practice,  there  is  little  local 
censure  of  common-law  marriages.  There  was  little  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  anyone  interviewed  to  admit  the  pr  evalence  of  common-law  mar- 
riages in  the  area.  In  fact  those  specifically  asked  could  offer  little 
criticism  of  such  unions  other  than  that  they  were  not  recognized  by  the 
church.    (See  table  8.) 

The  large  number  of  single  persons  indicated  in  table  8  is  mislead- 
ing in  that  the  number  includes  many  persons  who  had  lived  in  concubi- 
nato but  who  had  been  deserted,  or  their  partner  had  died,  and  who  now 
report  themselves  as  single.  Unfortunately,  no  effort  was  made  to  sep- 
arate this  group  from  those  persons  who  had  known  no  other  group  than 
their  parental  family. 

The  family  of  Santa  Cruz  is  almost  universally  paternalistic;  the 
father's  position  is  at  the  top  of  the  domestic,  authoritative  hierarchy; 
the  role  of  the  mother  is  relegated  to  family  and  household  duties,  and 
to  the  children,  as  long  as  they  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  family 
paternalism.  Only  in  a  few  cases  were  the  field  workers  able  to  obtain 
information  desired  from  the  female  members  of  the  households  if  they 
had  not  had  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  male  head  beforehand. 

Size  of  Family 

In  comparison  with  urban  families ,  rural  families  are  usually  large, 
and  this  seems  to  hold  true  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Area,  although  not  ex- 
cessively so.  A  family  of  4  members  is  the  most  common  size  in  Santa 
Cruz,  although  there  are  almost  as  many  with  2,  3,  and  5  members. 
(See  table  30.)  Farm-owner  families  seem  to  be  some  larger  than  non- 
owner  families.  Of  the  owner  families ,  more  than  a  fifth  were  of  9  mem- 
bers or  more,  whereas  only  1  nonowner  family  in  20  had  9  members  or 
more.  In  the  United  States  part  of  this  difference  can  generally  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  nonowner  families  are  younger,  and  many  of 
them,  when  they  become  older,  will  become  farm  owners;  but  such  is 
seldom  the  case  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  farm 
laborer  or   renter  to  move  up  into  the  owner  class. 

Size  of  Household 

The  size  of  the  household  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area,  which 
includes  others  than  parents  and  children,  is  considerably  larger  than 
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Table  30.  -  Size  of  family,  by  type  of  operator_L/ 


Number  of 

Owners  and 

:  Others 

:  Total 

persons 

part  owners 

;  Number 

:  Percent 

:  Number 

Percent 

:  Number 

.  Percent 

1  

:  4 

:  8.3 

:  16 

:  8.8 

20 

:  8.7 

2  

:  9 

:  18.8 

:  31 

:  17.0 

40 

:  17.4 

3  

3 

:  6.2 

:  28 

:       15.4  . 

31 

13.5 

4  

:  11 

:  22.9 

:  30 

:  16.5 

41 

17.8 

5  

:  2 

:  4.2 

25 

13.7  : 

27 

11.7 

6  

:  4 

:  8.3 

26 

14.3  : 

30 

13.0 

7  

4 

:  8.3 

15 

8.2  : 

19 

8.3 

8  

:  1 

:  2.1 

3 

1.6  : 

4 

1.7 

9  

6 

:  12.5 

6 

3.4  : 

12 

5.3 

10  

2 

1.1  : 

2 

.9 

11  : 

2 

4.2  . 

2 

.9 

12  : 

1 

2.1  : 

1 

.4 

13  1 

1 

2.1  : 

1  . 

.4 

Total    '  '  '  [ 

48  ; 

100.0  ; 

182  ; 

100.0  [ 

230 

100.0 

1.   Includes  parents  and  children  only. 

the  size  of  family,  because  many  families  have  with  them  one  or  more 
relatives  or  friends.  (See  table  31.)  While  60  families  had  2  members 
or  less,  only  26  households  comprised  only  2  members  or  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  whereas  only  6  families  had  10  members  or  more, 1  3  house- 
holds had  10  members  or  more. 

Persons  Residing  With  the  Family 

Many  of  the  persons  living  with  a  family  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Area  are 
relatives  (table  32).  The  care  of  dependent  children  and  parents  usually 
rests  with  relatives,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bor to  adopt  or  "take  over"  the  care  of  one  or  more  local  orphaned 
children.  A  quite  common  occurrence,  too,  is  for  a  family  to  adopt  a 
servant  or  criado  who,  for  his  or  her  keep,  will  do  domestic  or  other 
work.  These  practices  obviously  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  unit 
living  under  a  common  roof  and  eating  at  a  common  table.  Almost  32 
percent,  or  1  of  almost  every  3,  of  the  families  had  one  or  more  rela- 
tives living  with  them.  Although  the  most  common  number  of  relatives 
living  with  a  family  was  1,  1  out  of  10  families  had  2,  or  more,  and  10 
had  5  or  more. 
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Table  31.  -  Size  of  household,  by  type  of  operator 


Number  of 
persons 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

Others 

Total 

Numb  e  r 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1  

: 

5 

2.8 

5 

2.2 

2  

:  5 

10.4 

16 

8.9 

21 

9.1 

3  

:  3 

6.2 

31 

17.1 

34 

14.8 

4  

:  4 

8.3 

37 

20.3 

41 

17.8 

5  

:  7 

:  14.6 

33 

18. 1 

40  • 

17.5 

6  

:  7 

:      14.6  : 

26 

14.3 

33 

14.3 

7  

:  6 

12.5  . 

19 

10.4 

25 

10.9 

8  

1 

2.1  . 

3 

1.6 

4 

1.7 

9  

8 

16.6  : 

6 

3.3 

14 

6.0 

JO  ........ 

2 

4.2  : 

3 

:  1.6 

5 

2.2 

11  

2 

4.2  : 

2 

:  1.1 

4 

1.8 

12  

1 

2.1  : 

1 

:  .5 

2 

.9 

13  

1  : 

*  2.1  : 

1 

.4 

14  

1 

2.1  : 

1 

.4 

Total  

48  ' 

100.0  ; 

182 

100.0 

230 

100.0 

Religion  and  the  Church 

As  in  most  other  parts  of  Bolivia,  the  people  are  nearly  100  percent 
Catholic.  Religious  holidays  are  observed  faithfully,  and  in  almost  any 
adobe  hut  some  church  symbols  may  be  found.  A  church  building  may 
be  found  in  any  and  all  of  the  villages,  churches  which  have  been  built 
under  the  initiative  and  through  the  effort  and  means  of  the  people  them- 
selves. There  is  no  priest  to  serve  the  area,  and  almost  the  only  con- 
tact the  people  have  with  church  officials  is  through  the  annual  visits  of 
the  Bishop  from  Santa  Cruz.  Upon  such  occasions  the  people  turn  out 
in  mass  to  see  the  bishop  and  to  take  part  in  the  parade  and  rites  offered. 

In  the  light  of  such  faith,  one  is  prone  to  think  of  the  serious  vacuum 
created  by  the  absence  of  progressive  church  leaders  in  the  area.  Cap- 
able church  leaders,  trained  to  aid  in  the  lay,  as  well  as  the  church, 
problems  of  the  people  could  undoubtedly  do  much  to  spur  the  people 
on  to  accomplishing  some  of  the  many  possibilities  of  which  any  student 
of  the  area  will  agree  they  are  capable. 

Education  and  the  Schools 

No  one  could  doubt  the  necessity  of  a  basic  or  elemental  education, 
that  is,   sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to  participate  freely  and  easily  in 
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Table  32.  -  Number  of  relatives  living  with  families,  by  type  of  operator 


Number  of 
r  elatives 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

Others 

Total 

:  Number 

Percent 

:  Number 

:  Percent 

:  Number  :  Percent 

None  

:  25 

52.1 

132 

72.5 

157  :  68.3 

1  

:  7 

14.6 

24 

13.2 

31  :  13.5 

2  

5 

10.4 

7 

3.8 

12  :  5.2 

3  

:  3 

6.2 

12 

6.6 

15  :  6.5 

4  

3 

6.2 

2 

1 . 1 

5  :  2.2 

5  

:  2 

4.2 

4 

2.2 

6  :  2.6 

6  

2 

4.2 

2  ;  .9 

7 

1  

1 

.6 

1      •  A 

8  

9  

1 

2.1 

1   :  A 

Total.  .  .  . 

48 

1  1 

100.0 

182 

100.0 

230  ;  100.0 

the  printed  world  of  today.  Those  who  cannot  read,  who  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
day- by-day  activities,  can  hardly  compete  with  their  more  literate  fel- 
lowmen  who  are  able  to  read,  retain,  and  use  that  which  they  choose 
from  a  rapidly  changing  technology. 

More  than  half  the  heads  of  families  interviewed  in  the  study  never 
completed  a  full  year's  schooling,  and  almost  half  the  males  of  10  years 
of  age,  or  more,  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  (tables  6  and  7). 
With  such  a  group  the  tasks  of  improving  the  type  and  methods  of  agri- 
culture are  made  immensely  difficult  for  the  agricultural  specialist  or 
technician. 

Schools  of  the  area  are  totally  inadequate  as  to  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Complete  primary  schools  exist  only  in  the  larger  villages,  too 
distant  for  many  of  the  children  living  on  isolated  fincas  to  attend.  Al- 
though it  is  mandatory  that  the  larger  fincas,  those  containing  25  fami- 
lies or  more,  maintain  a  school  for  the  resident  children,  such  schools 
are  almost  universally  of  the  one-room  adobe  variety,  in  charge  of  a 
local  teacher  who  very  likely  has  never  mastered  more  than  the  mere 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Far  removed  from  any 
source  of  public  aid  or  supervision,  such  schools  are  operated  intermit- 
tently and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  least  with  work  on  the  finca. 
Even  so,  children  living  on  the  larger  fincas  are  more  fortunate  than 
others  who  live  on  isolated,  single-family,  or  small  fincas  where  no  ed- 
ucational opportunities  whatsoever  exist. 
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Although,  no  formal  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an  index  to  reading 
materials  in  the  homes  visited,  casual  and  informal  surveillance  re- 
vealed an  almost  total  lack  of  reading  matter  in  all  but  the  upper  class, 
farm-owner  families.  Althoughmany  of  the  families  of  the  upper  classes 
were  found  to  have  extensive  and  fairly  complete  libraries,  rarely  was 
so  much  as  a  magazine  found  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  middle  or  lower 
classes.  Such  materials  are,  of  course,  purchased  on  infrequent  visits 
to  Santa  Cruz.    There  is  no  closer  source  of  such  materials. 

DIFFERENTIATION  AND  STRATIFICATION 

It  has  been  historically  true  that  large  landed  estates  accompany 
marked  social  distinctions,  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  Northern  Santa 
Cruz  Area.  Here  many  finca  owners  count  their  holdings  in  thousands 
of  acres,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  families  own  no  land  at  all.  Such 
disparity  is  obviously  a  first  element  in  the  latifundian  system  and  feu- 
dalism, types  of  land  tenure  which  have  practically  disappeared  in  many 
parts  of  the  modern  world.  The  system  imposed  here  by  the  Spanish  in 
the  sixteenth  century  has  remained  until  today.  Isolation  and  the  result- 
ing self-sufficient  agriculture  have  afforded  little  opportunity  for  change 
from  the  Spanish  heritage.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  the  lord,  as  was  the 
Spanish  encomendero  before  him.  Relatively  wealthy,  at  least  in  land 
and  certain  comforts,  composing  the  articulate  few  of  the  community, 
born  and  trained  to  rule,  they  dominate  the  landless,  who  must  work  for 
them  or  else  not  work  at  all.  True,  the  colonial  laws  that  established 
the  system  and  enforced  it  have  long  disappeared,  but  the  system,  es- 
tablished now  in  local  customs,  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  one  that  was 
once  formalized.  It  is  a  system  that  is  accepted  without  question  by  own- 
er and  peon  alike. 

Race 

There  are  two  major  racial  divisions  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area;  the 
white  and  the  mestizo  or  blend  of  white,  Indian,  and  sometimes  Negro. 
Racial  fusion  has  been  in  progress  since  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  has  continued,  with  little  hindrance,  until  now  the 
mixed  group  far  outnumbers  the  white.  The  white  and  upper  class  group 
has  continuously  set  itself  apart  from  the  mixed  group,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle social  intermingling  between  them.  There  is  never  any  question  as 
to  the  leadership  of  the  white  group.  Recognition  of  this,  and  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  white  group,  has  undoubtedly  played  a  large  part  in  the 
maintainance  of  a  relatively  pure  white  group,  a  phenomenon  that  has 
failed  to  maintain  itself  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Americas. 

There  are  a  few  pnre-blood  Indian  remnants  in  the  e.rea,  members 
of  the  Guarani  stock  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  far-eastern  part  of  the  Re- 
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public.  These  Indians,  looking  for  employment,  have  drifted  in  over  the 
years.    Only  a  few  speak  articulate  Spanish. 

Locality  Groups 

As  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America  where  the  Spanish  system  took 
root  and  remained,  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Area  revolves  around  the  central  village  of  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sions or  cantons.  In  these  centers  are  located  the  minor  political  offices 
and  officers,  school  and  trade  services,  and  the  church. 

Within  the  canton,  and  away  from  the  village  or  trade  centers,  life  is 
woven  around  the  fincas.  The  finca  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  in  that  it  has  a  name,  provides  a  few 
minor  services,  and  is  the  center  of  most  interfamily  visiting,  etc.  Even 
where  one  finds  the  holdings  broken  down  into  small  units,  much  of  the 
local  life  is  the  same  as  on  the  large  fincas,  and  in  such  cases  it  can 
usually  be  found  that  the  locality  was  once  a  large  finca. 

Superimposed  upon  these  locality  patterns  one  finds  everywhere  the 
uniting  influence  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the  Department.  Few  are 
those  persons  of  the  Department  who  do  not  make  an  annual  visit  to  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz  to  make  a  few  sales  and  purchases  and  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  friends  or  relatives.  Rarely  does  the  interest  of  a  local  indi- 
vidual reach  farther.  He  seldom  has  any  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in, 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  La  Paz,  the  capital  city  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

One  finds  in  this  area  an  abundance  of  evidence  of  marked  social 
solidarity.  This  solidarity  is  that  found  by  Dr.  T.  Lynn  Smith  in  his 
study  of  Tabio,  Colombia.  It  is  a  type  of  solidarity  based  upon  common 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  functions  in  the  local  community;  a  type  that  disap- 
pears rapidly  with  the  appearance  of  the  commercialized  way  of  life 
characterizing  a  substantial  part  of  the  modern  world  of  today. 

Occupation 

Occupational  differences  have  not  yet  come  to  play  a  major  role,  in 
the  social  differentiation  of  Santa  Cruz.  Skilled  workers  receive  little 
more  pay  than  the  unskilled,  and  both  are  generally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  lower  class  of  the  population.  In  fact  there  are  only  two 
major  categories  of  the  area;  those  who  own  land  and  those  who  do  not. 
True,  there  are  many  factors  associated  with  the  ownership  or  nonown- 
ership  of  land,  but  such  are  incidental  rather  than  basic. 

Education 

Only  a  few  persons  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  ever  complete 
more  than  the  primary  grades  in  school.     Such  persons  invariably  be- 
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long  to  the  upper  or  landowning  class.  Any  grade  higher  than  the  first 
three  is  completed  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  Although  a  primary- grade 
education  may  not  seema  great  accomplishment  to  most  outsiders,  it  is 
enough  to  constitute  a  powerful  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  and  obviously  has  been  otie  of  the  main  factors  in  maintaining 
the  strict  class  differences. 

SOCIAL  MOBILITY 

As  has  been  indicated  previously,  classes  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
Area  are  pretty  well  crystallized.  Landowner  ship,  education,  and  clas- 
sic status  have  historically  set  the  upper  class  upon  a  social  pedestal 
that  is  almost  insurmountable  for  the  lower  class.  In  fact,  the  line  is 
so  strictly  drawn  as  to  constitute  virtually  a  caste.  Marriage,  which  is 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  a  possible  ladder  by  which  a  member 
of  the  lower  class  can  climb  into  the  upper,  is  almost  taboo  here.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  highway  into  the  area,  it  may 
be  that  schools  will  follow.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  barriers  will 
probably  be  broken  down,  but  anything  approaching  social  homogeneity 
in  the  area  seems  still  far  removed. 

LEVELS  AND  COSTS  OF  LIVING 
Cash  Expenditures 

Levels  of  consumption  of  goods  and  services  have  long  been  consid- 
ered by  students  of  rural  life  as  convenient  measures  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  a  population.  Numerous  and  varied  attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  a  reliable  index  of  these  levels  of  consumption,  although  few  have 
ever  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

Such  indexes  are  much  more  dependable  whenapplied  to  apopulation 
or  economy  dependent  upon  and  involved  in  a  commercialized  market 
than  when  applied  to  such  a  population  as  that  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
Area,  where  few  goods  and  services  are  either  purchased  or  sold.  Con- 
version of  the  consumptive  goods  of  such  a  people  into  a  statistically 
maneuverable  quantity,  such  as  money,  is  extremely  difficult,  not  only 
because  of  local  variations  in  prices  (or  lack  of  standardization  in  the 
prices)  of  articles  consumed,  but  because  many  of  the  goods  consumed 
are  obtained  through  gifts  or  in  exchange  for  other  products. 

Food 

Owing  to  the  many  complexities  involved,  which  rendered  the  data 
untrustworthy,  an  attempt  to  secure  a  measure  of  the  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  food  for  these  families  was  soon  abandoned.  Instead,  food- 
consumption  costs,  as  used  here,  refer  only  to  those  foods  which  were 
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purchased  during  the  past  year  and  for  which  cash  was  paid.  Although 
these  data  represent  only  a  part,  and  frequently  a  small  part,  of  all  food 
consumed,  it  is  believed  that  they  reflect  other  revealing  factors  that  are 
interesting  and  worthy  of  analysis. 

About  75  percent  of  the  jornaleros,  inquilinos,  and  tolerados  spent 
less  than  10,000  bolivianos  for  food  during  the  past  year  (table  33).  Al- 
though owners  and  part  owners  spent  more,  better  than  a  third  spent 
less  than  10,000  bolivianos.  Such  expenditures  were,  in  large  part,  for 
meat,  bread,  and  condiments. 

Clothing 

Clothing  is  one  of  the  major  expenses  for  the  Santa  Cruz  campesino. 
Farmers  can  gro\y,  and  many  of  them  do,  almost  all  needed  food  items, 
including  such  foods  as  coffee  and  sugar.  Clothing,  however,  is  expen- 
sive and  must  come  from  outside  the  region.  There  is  little  wool  or 
cotton  in  the  area. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  utilize  each  piece  of  clothing  to  the  maxi- 
mum. Even  hand-made  clothing  is  almost  prohibitive  in  price,  and  only 
the  large  and  relatively  wealthy  landowners  can  afford  to  invest  in  tai- 
lored or  custom-made  clothing.  As  a  result,  meager  local  budgets  pro- 
vide only  enough  clothing  to  ward  off  rays  of  the  frequently  very  hot  sun 
and  to  conform  to  liberal  standards  of  modesty.  Of  the  jornalero,  in- 
quilino,  and  tolerado  families,  almost  one-third  reported  spending  less 


Table  33.  -  Expenditures  for  food  during  the  past  year 


Annual 
expenditures 

Laborers,  renters, 
and  squatters 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

:  Total 

Bolivianos 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Less  than  1,000. 

0.5 

8.3 

:  2.2 

1,000  -  1,400  .  . 

1.1 

.0 

.9 

1,500  -  1,900  .  . 

1.6 

2.1 

1.7 

2,000  -  2,900  .  . 

4.9 

2.1 

4.4 

3,000  -  3,900  .  . 

15.4 

8.3  : 

13.9 

4,000  -  4,900  .  .  . 

2.2  : 

.0 

1.7 

5,000  -  6,900  .  .  . 

23.1 

.0  : 

18.3 

7,000  -  8,900  .  .  . 

23.1 

14.3  : 

21.3 

9,000  -  9,900  .  .  : 

1.7 

2.1  : 

1.7 

10,000  -  20,000 .  : 

26.4 

33.4  : 

27.8 

30,000  or  more  .  : 

.0 

29.4 

6.1 

Total  • 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  34.  -  Approximate  expenditures  for  clothing  during  the  year,  for 


families  included 

in  the  study 

Family 
expenditures 

■  Laborers,  renters, 
and  squatters 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

Total 

Bolivianos 

Less  than  1,000. 
1,000  -  1,400  .  . 
1,500  -  1,900  .  . 
2,000  -  2,900  .  . 
3,000  -  3,900  .  . 
4,000  -  4,900  .  . 
5,000  -  6,900  .  . 
7,000  -  8,900  .  . 
9.000  -  9,900  .  . 
10,000  -  20,000 . 
30,000  or  more  . 

:  Percent 

:  32.4 
:  27.4 
14.3 

:  17.6 
6.6 
.6 
1.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

;  Percent 

:  64.5 
:  .0 
:  .0 
:  .0 
:  .0 
:  .0 
:  .0 
•  0 
.0 
14.6 
20.9 

Percent 

39.1 
21.7 
11.3 
13.9 
5.2 
.4 
.9 
.0 
.0 
3.1 
4.4 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

than  1,000  bolivianos  for  clothes  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
study.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  64.5  percent  of  the  owners  and  part 
owners  also  spent  less  than  1,000  bolivianos  for  clothing  during  the 
same  period,  indicating  that  most  of  the  small  owners  and  part  owners 
dress  about  as  do  the  landless  class.  (See  table  34.)  Only  17  of  the 
owners  and  part  owners  spent  10,000  bolivianos,  or  more,  for  clothing 
during  the  year. 

Entertainment 

As  is  true  in  so  many  of  the  Central  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, participation  of  the  "folk"  in  religious  festivals  and  patriotic 
celebrations  is  pronounced.  Participation  brings  approval  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  whereas  failure  to  do  so  denies  general  esteem.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  poorer  people  spend  money  at  these  festivals  for 
beverages,  foods,  etc.,  that  could  contribute  substantially  to  improving 
their  economic  and  living  status  throughout  the  year.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  enough  money  is  spent  on  such  festivals  and  fiestas,  by 
the  majority  of  these  families,  in  10  years  to  buy  sufficient  land  and 
equipment  to  guarantee  the  family  a  secure  and  comfortable  existence. 

So  important  do  the  people  consider  thesie  festivals  that  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  them  to  sell  their  last  head  of  livestock  to  obtain 
needed  money  to  participate.  The  larger  owners,  who  depend  upon  farm 
laborers  to  till  their  crops,  must,  and,  do  loan  their  resident  families 
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Table  35.  -  Approximate  expenditures  on  entertainment  during  the  year 

by  families  visited  in  the  studyj./ 


Family  'Laborers,  renters,  [        Owners  and 

expenditures      *      and  squatters        '        part  owners 


Bolivianos  :  Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent 

None   :  13.2  :  22.9  :  15.2 

Less  than  100  •  .  :  28.6  :  2.1  :  23.0 

100  -  299    :  41.8  :  22.9  :  37.8 

300  -  499    :  7.7  :  8.3  :  7.8 

500  -  799  .  •  •  .  •  :  6.0  :  10.4  ;  7.0 

800  -  999    :  1.1  :  2.1  :  1.3 

1,000  -  1,499    •  .  :  1.6  :  2.1  :  1.8 

1,500  -  1,999   .  •  :  .0  :  .0  :  .0 

2,000  or  more.  .  :  .0  :  29.2   GA 

Total   :  100.0  :  100.0  :  loo.o 


1.    Includes  expenditures  for  beverages. 

money  each  year  for  such  occasions,  and  the  liquidation  of  these  loans 
requires  work  from  the  recipient  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Nu- 
merous owners  commented  that  "we  could  have  labor  in  no  other  way." 

Only  15  percent  of  the  families  reported  no  expenditures  for  fiestas 
(entertainment)  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  study.  (See  table  35.) 

The  large  owners ,  obviously  spent  more  than  did  the  farm  laborers, 
renters,  and  laborers,  since  it  is  a  generally  recognized  obligation  of 
the  owners  in  the  area  to  provide  at  least  one  festival  for  their  help 
during  the  year. 

Transportation 

With  the  completion  of  the  Santa  Cruz- Warnes-Montero  road  around 
the  beginning  of  the  Chaco  war ,  trucks  rapidly  replaced  oxcarts  in  trans- 
porting products  from  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area.  Today  the  oxcart 
is  mostly  used  to  transport  products  just  to  the  road  where  trucks  pick 
them  up  and  carry  them  on  to  the  markets.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
trucks  are  now  carrying  90  percent  or  more  of  local  products  going  to 
market  and  oxcarts,  the  remaining  10. 

Most  of  the  large  landowners  have  their  own  trucks.  Small  owners 
and  others  hire  these  trucks,  as  well  as  those  employed  in  transporting 
work  only,  to  haul  their  products.  The  total  expenditure  for  freight  dur- 
ing the  year  is  small,  since  market  production  on  even  the  larger  fincas 
is  very  small.    (See  table  36.) 
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Table  36,  -  Expenditures  during  the  year  for  transporting  products 


Family 

[Laborers,  renters, 

Owners  and 

:  Total 

expenditures 

and  squatters 

part  owners 

Rnl  "i  VI  a  71  o  Q 

*                ^1 1  m  b  p  T  * 

T^l  1 TY^  b  T" 

rJi  1  t~x~\  n  T* 

None  

:  123 

1 1 

1  34 

Less  than  100  •  • 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

100  -  200   

:  48 

15 

63 

300  -  400   

2 

5 

7 

500  -  600   

0 

0 

0 

700  -  800   : 

0 

0 

0 

900  -  1,000 .  .  .  .  : 

2 

0  : 

2 

1,100  or  more  .  .  ; 

3 

21 

24 

Total  ■ 

178 

52 

230 

One  U.  S.  dollar  equals  42.42  bolivianos  at  official  exchange. 


Of  the  laborers,  renters,  and  squatters,  123  reported  no  expendi- 
tures for  transportation.  This  number  includes  those  who  had  no  prod- 
ucts for  sale  or^else  sold  their  products  to  the  landowner.  For  a  tenant 
to  sell  his  entire  crop  to  the  owner  or  patron  is  a  common  practice  in 
the  area,  especially  in  the  case  of  rice. 

Education 

Expenditures  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  Northern 
Santa  Cruz  Area  are  in  keeping  with  the  schools  elsewhere  described. 
Textbooks  for  the  first  few  grades  are  extremely  rare,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle cash  expenditure  required  of  the  students,  in  terms  of  either  texts 
or  working  materials,  other  than  for  a  pencil  and  a  notebook  used  in 
taking  notes  from  the  teachers'  lectures.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  land- 
owners who  sent  their  children  away  to  school  had  any  appreciable  ed- 
ucational expenses  for  their  children  during  the  12  months  preceding 
this  study.    (See  table  37.) 

Although  better  thana  third  of  the  owners  and  part  owners  had  spent 
as  much  as  900  bolivianos  or  more  during  the  year  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  none  of  the  laborers,  renters,  or  squatters  had  spent  as 
much.    Better  than  three-fourths  had  spent  none  at  all  for  this  purpose. 

Expenditures  for  reading  materials  in  the  homes  are  negligible. 
Only  rarely  are  any  printed  materials  found  in  any  homes,  except  those 
of  the  larger  landowners. 


FIGURE  35.  -  Beginning  the  construction  of  a 
pahuichi  or  worker's  hut. 


FIGURES  36  and  37.  -  Fincas  or  homes  of  larger 

owner  s . 
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Table  37.  -  Approximate  expenditures  for  education  during  the  past  IZ 

months 


Ti  ^  T     T             "i  1  ^7 

n  o  T*  c  ?a 
WWilt-i  o  dXlLL 

jjCL  X  L    KJ  W  11  C  X  O 

:  Total 

Bolivianos 

:  Percent 

[  Percent 

[  Percent 

None 

.  .  :  75.8 

45.8 

69  5 

Less 

than  100  ...  . 

.  .  :  12.2 

.0 

:  9.6 

1  n  n 

Ann 

1  1  c; 

1  A  C 

TOO 

12.2 

500  ■- 

800   

.  .  :  .5 

4.1 

1.3 

900  - 

1,000   

.  .  :  .0 

6.3 

1.3 

1,100 

or  more  .... 

.  .  :  .0 

29.3  . 

6.1 

Total ..... 

.  .  ;  100.0 

■* 

100.0 

100.0 

Church 

As  indicated  earlier ,  although  there  is  no  priest  in  the  area  studied, 
the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  deeply  religious  and  endeavor  to  live  in  line 
with  the  church's  teaching.  This,  obviously,  requires  some  financial 
outlay.  The  contribution  expected  is  small,  however,  and  most  of  the 
families  try  to  comply  with  the  requirement.  (See  table  38.)  Most  of 
the  contributions  for  the  year  were  less  than  100  bolivianos.  None  were 
as  much  as  1,000  bolivianos. 

Taxes 

There  are  two  types  or  classes  of  taxes  on  rural  property  in  Boliv- 
ia, both  of  which  are  based  upon  the  real  value  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mined by  the  catastro  rural  or  registration  of  rural  property. 


Table  38.  -  Approximate  church  expenditures  for  the  year 


Family  expenditure 

Laborers,  renters,  [ 
and  squatters 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

:  Total 

Bolivianos 

Number 

Number 

Number 

:                        59  : 

14 

73 

:                        94  : 

12 

106 

100  -  499   

:                         23  : 

14 

:  37 

500  -  999   — 

:                           2  : 

12 

;  14 

1,000  -  1,999             =  . 

;                .           0  : 

0 

:  0 

:                            0  : 

0 

:  0 

;                 178  ; 

52 

;  230 
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One  is  that  levied  by  the  Department,  a  tax  that  has  recently  been 
standardized  throughout  the  Republic  at  4  bolivianos  per  1,000  bolivianos 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  The  second  is  a  federal  tax 
determined  by  multiplying  the  real  value  of  the  property  by  3  percent 
(to  obtain  the  rendimiento  or  likely  rent  of  the  property)  and  this  by  6 
percent  to  determine  the  tax.  There  is  no  attempt  to  tax  the  actual  in- 
come of  the  property. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  each  adult  male  of  the  Republic,  called  prestacion 
vial,  a  tax  that  is  imposed  for  the  support  and  maintainance  of  roads. 
One  may  pay  this  tax  in  cash  or  substitute  work  during  a  fixed  number 
of  days.    In  cash  it  amounts  to  40  bolivianos  per  person  per  year. 

Of  the  families  visited  in  the  study,   109,  or  slightly  less  than  half, 
paid  less  than  100  bolivianos  in  taxes  during  the  previous  year.  Only  15 
paid  as  much  as  2,000  bolivianos  or  more.  With  such  meager  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  Departmental  and  National  Treasuries,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  public  services  are  few  and  poorly  rendered. 

Other  Expenditures 

Local  expenditures  (table  39)  upon  agriculture  are  amazingly  low. 
Tools  in  use  are  primitive  and  few,  and  those  seeds  and  plants  utilized 
are  almost  invariably  produced  on  the  same  finca.  Animals  are  large- 
ly criollo  or  native  and  of  the  same  species  introduced  by  the  Spanish  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Little  has  ever  been  done  to  improve  the  breeds. 


Table  39.  -  Other  selected  expenditures  for  the  year 


Percentage  of  families  expending  stated  amount  for: 


expenditure 

Farm  tools 

Seeds,  ani- 

Tobacco 

[  Medical 

and  equipment 

mals,  etc. 

care 

Bolivianos 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

•  Percent 

None  

56.5 

85.2  : 

0.0  . 

69. 1 

Less  than  100  .  . 

22.6 

.9 

11.7 

:  .0 

100-200   

10.4 

:  3.9 

20.0 

:  7.8 

300  -  400   

2.2 

.9 

32.6 

:  4.4 

500  -  600   • 

.9 

.4 

18.7 

4.4 

700-800   

.0 

.9 

12.6 

.0 

900  -  1,000  .... 

.4 

.0 

4.4 

1.7 

1,100  or  more  .  . 

7.0 

7.8 

.0 

12.6 

Total  

'  100.0 

100.0 

100.0  ] 

100.0 
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Slightly  more  than  85  percent  of  the  families  reported  no  expenses 
during  the  previous  12  months  for  either  seeds  or  animals,  and  better 
than  56  percent  of  the  families  reported  no  expense  for  tools  during  the 
same  period.  Such  data  obviously  demonstrate  something  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  agriculture  of  the  area  is  a  subsistence  rather  than  a  cash 
type  producing  for  a  money  economy. 

Most  of  the  adult  men  and  many  of  the  adult  women  of  the  area  use 
tobacco,  largely  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  which  they  may  "roll"  them- 
selves or  buy  from  local  persons  who  dedicate  themselves  to  this  task. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  major  items  in  these  people's  budgets  (table  39). 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  families  spent  700  bolivianos  or  more  for  to- 
bacco during  the  12  months  preceding  the  study,  considerably  more  than 
was  spent  for  education  during  the  same  time. 

Scientific  medical  care  is  practically  unknown  in  the  area  for  other 
than  the  few  large  owner  families  which  have  access  to  such  care  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Not  only  is  such  care  prohibitive  in  cost  for  the  majority 
of  these  families,  but  few  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  practice  their 
professions  outside  the  capital  city.  Only  12.6  percent  of  the  families 
visited,  all  among  the  larger  owners,  had  spent  as  much  as  1,100  boli- 
vianos for  medical  care  during  the  year. 

This  dearth  of  medical  attention  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  reveal- 
ing phenomena  of  the  study.  With  69  percent  of  the  families  paying  noth- 
ing for  this  essential  service,  one  can  but  wonder  as  to  the  enormous 
annual  endurance  of  suffering,  pain,  and  fear,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of 
human  lives,  where  such  basic  necessities  as  infant  and  maternal  care 
must  depend  upon  the  knowledge  and  practices  of  people  who,  in  the  ma- 
jority, can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  House 

The  house  in  which  a  family  lives  provides  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory indexes  to  the  level  of  living.  It  is  a  first  essential  of  any  family 
to  provide  a  dwelling  which  offers  protection  from  the  elements  and 
which  affords  some  comfort  in  terms  of  space,  light,  and  convenience. 
Other  elements,  such  as  structure,  form,  and  fixtures,  reflect  the  stand- 
ard of  living  or  those  additional  esthetic  features  which  please  the  indi- 
vidual and  command  respect  from  his  fellowman.  A  roof  and  four  walls 
represent  the  minimum.  Additional  facilities  and  fixtures  are  usually 
added  as  the  family  desires  and  can  finance  them. 

Size 

Size  is  one  of  the  more  universally  used  indexes  to  housing.  One 
room,  obviously,  represents  the  minimum,  whereas  any  house  that  con- 
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Table  40.  -  Number  of  rooms  in  the  houses 


Number 
oi  rooms 

Jornaleros, 
inquilinos, 
and  tolerados 

:      Owners  and 
•      part  owners 

[  Total 

Percent 

Percent 

.  Percent 

1  

:  59.3 

14.3 

50.0 

2  

:  35.7 

25.1 

:  33.4 

3  

3.9 

25.1 

8.3 

4  

1.1 

4.2 

1.7 

5   . 

.0  : 

4.2 

.9 

6  

.0 

.0 

.0 

7  

.0  : 

.0 

.0 

8    : 

.0  : 

16.7 

3.5 

9  : 

.0  : 

4.2 

.9 

10  or  more  •  .  •  : 

.0 

6.2 

1.3 

Total  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

tains  more  than  one  room  per  person  is  approaching  the  luxurious  or 
"conspicuous."  One-half  the  houses  in  the  area  studied  were  of  one 
room  only,  and  108  of  the  182  houses  of  the  laborers,  renters,  and 
squatters  were  of  one-room  construction.  This  means  that  many  fam- 
ilies, some  with  as  many  as  6,  7,  and  8  members  were  living  in  one  (of- 
ten small)  room,    (See  table  40.) 

Construction 

There  are  three  categories  of  housing  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz 
Area;  one  for  the  large  and  wealthier  landowners,  one  for  the  small 
landowners,  and  one  for  those  who  rent  their  land  or  work  for  a  daily 
wage. 

Houses  of  the  landowners  are  constructed  of  adobe  (mud  and  straw), 
floored  with  wood  or  tile,  and  covered  with  tile.  These  houses  are  usu- 
ally built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  yard  or  patio.  Obviously 
such  houses  are  large  and  may  include  as  many  as  20  rooms,  some  of 
which  are  used  for  storage  of  harvests  and  certain  farm  tools. 

Houses  of  the  middle-class  or  small  landowners  are  constructed  of 
the  same  materials  as  those  of  the  large  landowner s ,  although  they  may 
be  covered  with  palm  rather  than  tile.  These  houses  are  usually  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  containing  from  one  to  three  rooms,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  with  a  wide  porch  in  front  extending  out  from  the  most  for- 
ward room.      The  majority  of  these  houses    have  packed-dirt  floors. 


FIGURE  38.  -  The  pahuichi  or  worker  type  of  house 

in  the  area. 


FIGURE  39.  -  A  better  type  of  worker  house  on  one 
of  the  larger  farms. 


FIGURE  41.  -  A  local  kitchen  built  apart  from  the 

house. 
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Houses  of  the  tenants  and  farm  workers  usually  have  one-room  and 
are  made  of  adobe,  or  bamboo,  covered  with  palm.  They  may  or  may 
not  have  a  porch,  and  the  floors  are  almost  universally  of  packed  earth. 
A  makeshift  partition  may  divide  the  room  into  two  or  three  parts,  one 
or  two  parts  of  which  are  used  as  sleeping  quarters  and  the  other  serves 
as  storage  space.  Instead  of  beds,  palm  mats  are  spread  out  on  the  floor 
at  night,  and  the  people  sleep  on  these.  During  the  day  these  mats  are 
rolled  up  and  stacked  in  a  corner  of  the  house.  There  is  almost  no  fur- 
niture in  such  houses,  nor  is  there  room  for  it.  Windows  are  few  in  any 
of  the  houses,  and  such  as  do  exist,  for  the  most  part,  open  onto  the 
patio.  Instead  of  panes  or  screens,  the  windows,  if  covered  at  all,  are 
covered  with  wooden  bars  and,  in  a  few  cases,  shutters. 

Facilities  and  Utilities 

Another  frequently  used  index  to  both  level  and  standard  of  living  is 
the  existence  and  quality  of  certain  selected  household  items.  Although 
no  attempt  was  made  here  to  relate  such  items  statistically  with  level 
or  standard  of  living,  a  certain  number  of  utilities  were  included  in  the 
family  questionnaire  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  indicate  something  of  the 
general  level  of  living. 

The  tacu  is  one  of  the  standard  pieces  of  household  equipment  in  all 
homes  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area.  Most  of  the  families  manufac- 
ture their  own  and  are  adept  at  hewing  a  cuplike  space  from  the  end  of 
a  log  about  a  yard  in  length  and  something  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
These  tacus  are  used  for  grinding  corn,  pepper s ,  and  yuca  and  for  hull- 
ing rice.  This  all-important  item  was  found  in  practically  all  the  houses 
visited,  and  many  of  the  houses  reported  as  many  as  two  or  more  (table 
41). 


Table  41.  -  Incidence  of  certain  selected  items 


Item 

•    Total  of 
item 

Families  reporting 
one  or  more 

Average  per 
family 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Tacu'i/ 

278 

212 

1 

2 

Sewing  machine 

32 

31  : 

1 

Oven  for  bread 

139 

127  : 

6 

Mosquito  nets 

65 

:  41 

3 

Total  number  of  families  230. 

1.  Hollow  wooden  block  for  grinding  -  the  grinding  stone  of  the  low- 
lands. 
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Despite  the  relative  costliness  of  the  item,  about  one  in  every  eight 
families  reported  a  sewing  machine.  Nor  were  all  the  families  report- 
ing a  sewing  machine  large-owner  families.  In  many  houses  visited  the 
sewing  machine  was  one  of  the  few  substantial  items  owned. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  the  families  reported  an  oven  or  horno, 
used  largely  in  baking  bread.  Most  of  the  families  rarely  eat  bread 
but  eat  yuca  instead.  Many  of  the  families  which  eat  some  bread  buy  it 
at  local  panaderias  or  bakeries. 

Although  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  families  reported  owning  one  or 
more  mosquito  nets,  few  admitted  using  them.  Mosquitoes  are  not  too 
troublesome  in  most  of  the  area,  and  malaria  is  practically  nonexistent. 
There  were  no  cases  of  malaria  encountered  or  reported  in  the  study. 

Electricity  is  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  farmers  in  the  Northern  Santa 
Cruz  Area.  Only  two  of  the  farms  visited  in  the  study  reported  elec- 
tricity. These  two  owned  their  own  small  plants,  which  were  operated 
at  periodic  intervals  during  the  year,  since  gasoline  on  which  the  units 
operate  is  almost  prohibitively  expensive  (as  well  as  scarce)  during  the 
3  or  4  months  of  rainy  season. 

The  most  common  form  of  lighting  in  the  area  is  by  machero  -  a 
string  dipped  into  a  can  or  bottle  of  kerosene.  This  system  is  supple- 
mented by  candles,  which  are  used  when  there  is  no  kerosene.  This 
system  of  lighting  applies  to  practically  all  the  landless  or  tenant  fam- 
ilies.   The  majority  of  the  large  landowners  use  kerosene  lamps. 

The  most  common  water  supply  is  the  pauro  or  outside  earthen 
tank,  which  is  dug  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
In  many  parts  of  the  area  studied  this  system  of  water  supply  is  not  very 
satisfactory  owing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  which  retains  the  water 
for  only  a  relatively  short  time.  Since  these  pauros  are  open,  they  pro- 
vide excellent  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  Wells  are  almost  ex- 
clusively the  property  of  the  landowners,  although  drinking  water  is 
available  to  many  of  the  tenant  and  laborer  families  from  these  wells. 
(See  table  42.) 

The  Diet 

Nutrition,  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area,  certainly  ranks  among 
the  more  important  problems  of  the  region.  Obvious  consequences  of 
poor  and  inadequate  diet  manifest  themselves  throughout  the  area  in 
rickets,  l^rge  and  paunchy  stomachs  of  the  children,  early  loss  of  teeth 
among  the  adults,  and  many  other  less  serious  effects.  Yuca  dominates 
the  local  diet  of  all  families,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  very  large  own- 
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Table  42.  -  Percentage  of  houses  that  reported  use  and/or  possession  of 

certain  items 


Item 

Laborers,  rent- 
'ers,  and  squatters* 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

X  otai 

!          Percent  ] 

Percent 

Percent 

Class  of  light: 

Electric   

:                      0.0  : 

4.2 

:  0.9 

Kerosene-wick  and 

97,9  : 

58.3 

89  5 

Kerosene  lamps  .  .  . 

.5  : 

33.3 

7.4 

Combination  of  kero- 

sene and  candles .  . 

1.6  ': 

4.2 

2.2 

Tnta  1 

1  no  n 

1  no  n 

1  nn  n 

1  u  u .  u 

Source  of  water: 

52.7  : 

31.2 

48,3 

Well  

31.9  : 

50.0 

35.6 

Other   

15.4  : 

18.8 

:  16a 

Total 

100.0  ; 

100.0 

\  100.0 

ers,  with  rice  a  close  rival  when  it  is  available.  Even  breakfast,  which 
for  most  families  is  just  coffee,  may  be  augmented  by  a  piece  of  baked 
yuca.  Platanos  or  plantains  are  eaten  in  moderate  amounts.  They  are 
generally  baked  but  may  be  fried  also.  Lack  of  cash  money  prohibits 
purchase  of  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  meat  per  family,  per  week, 
for  all  but  the  large  farm  owners. 

Food  and  food  habits  vary  with  the  average  family  about  as  follows. 
Breakfast,  at  an  early  hour,  consists  of  coffee  and  yuca  with  bread  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  Lunch  is  served  from  11:30  a.m.  until  12:30 
p.m.  and  consists  usually  of  yuca,  rice,  and  perhaps  a  thin  broth  or  soup, 
with  coffee.  Dinner  may  be  eaten  from  5:00  p.m.  until  7:00  p.m.  and 
again  consists  of  yuca,  rice,  perhaps  a  piece  of  meat,  and  coffee.  Des- 
sert, other  than  a  piece  of  fruit,  is  practically  unknown  by  these  people. 

There  is  little  interest  in  fresh  vegetables  and  the  partaking  of  them. 
It  is  not  at  all  rare  for  a  local  meal  to  be  completely  devoid  of  either  a 
fresh  or  a  cooked  vegetable.  Tropical  fruits,  other  than  lemons  and 
limes,  are  not  too  abundant  and  do  not  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
local  diet. 
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Local  Opinions  Regarding  Comparative  Economic 
Situation  of  the  Area 

Findings  in  any  sociological  or  economic  analysis  are  much  more 
significant  if,  regarding  the  area,  some  determination  can  be  made  as^ 
to  the  direction  of  its  progress  and  rate.  Certainly  any  plan  for  an  area 
could  hardly  be  realistic  without  taking  this  important  factor  into  con- 
sideration. Obviously,  many  and  complex  considerations  enter  into  the 
problem  of  determining  such  a  state  of  an  area,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  production,  consump- 
tion, prices,  etc.  Such  intangible  factors  can  only  be  subjectively  ap- 
praised by  those  who  live  and  participate  in  the  life  of  the  area  and  ob- 
jectively guessed  at  by  those  from  outside.  In  order  to  secure  this  sub- 
jective appraisal  of  the  area,  each  person  interviewed  was  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  his  own  general  economic  and  social  situation 
had  improved  over  that  of  his  parents. 

Almost  23  percent  of  the  owners  reported  (table  43)  themselves  as 
enjoying  better  economic  circumstances  than  their  parents  as  compared 
with  only  2.2  percent  of  the  laborers,  renters,  and  squatters.  On  the 
other  hand,  16  percent  of  the  latter  group  reported  themselves  living 
under  less  favorable  conditions  than  did  their  parents ,  referring  in  large 
part  to  the  present  higher  cost  of  living,  which  enables  them  to  buy  less 
on  their  meager  wages.  About  80  percent  of  the  families  did  not  answer 
this  question  because  of  inability  to  understand  the  question  or  to  dis- 
tinguish any  difference  between  their  own  status  and  that  of  their  parents. 

Amount  of  land  held,  number  of  livestock,  and  number  of  farm-la- 
borer families  on  these  fincas  formed  the  basis  for  the  opinion  of  the 
landowners.  The  tenants  and  farm  laborers  based  their  opinions  on 
amount  of  wages  they  were  earning  and  the  amount  of  goods  these  wages 
would  buy. 


Table  43.  -  Comparison  of  the  general  situation  of   the  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area,  with  that  of  their  parents 


Comparison 

Owners  and 
part  owners 

Laborers,  renters, 
and  squatters 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number  rPercent 

Better  

4 

:  2.2 

:  11 

22.9  • 

15  :  6.5 

Worse  

29 

15.9 

4 

8.3 

33  :  14.3 

Same  

2 

1.1 

:             0  - 

.0 

2  :  .9 

No  data  

147 

80.8 

33 

68.8  . 

180  :  78.3 

Total  .... 

182 

100.0 

;  48 

;     100.0  ; 

230  [  100.0 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  population  of  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  is  distributed 
fairly  uniformly  over  the  landscape,  with  some  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  the  large  fincas.  It  is  definitely  divided  into  two  groups:  The  upper 
class,  white  landowners  and  the  lower  class,  mixed,  landless  group  plus 
a  sprinkling  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  few  acres  of  their  own.  There 
is  little  pure  Indian  blood  in  the  area. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  is  a  desirable  one  in  that  the 
ratio  of  persons  of  working  ages  to  dependents  (children  and  old  people) 
is  sizable  in  comparison  with  that  which  would  be  found  in  the  majority 
of  rural  populations  elsewhere.  Part  of  this  results  from  the  lack  of 
migration  by  the  younger  people  from  local  farms. 

Legal  marital  unions  are  common  here  only  among  the  upper  class 
landowners.  Among  the  tenants  and  farm  laborers,  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  homes  are  held  together  by  common-law  unions. 

2.  Natural  population  increase  (excess  of  births  over  deaths)  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Area  is  adding  substantial  numbers  to  the  present  popula- 
tion each  year.  Children  being  born  in  the  area  now  are  more  than  200 
percent  of  the  number  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  population  lev- 
el of  the  area.  Such  figures  give  the  area  one  of  the  highest  fertility 
indexes  of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  No  accurate  and  reliable  secondary  data  exist  by  which  one  might 
learn  something  of  the  important  factor  of  mortality.  Existing  data 
would  indicate  low  infant  and  adult  mortality  rates,  but  this  reflects 
gaps  in  registration  of  death  statistics  rather  than  an  actual  condition. 
From  general  observations  of  the  area  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  less  than  1  child  of  each  10  born  dies  before  it  reaches  1  year  of 
age. 

4.  There  is  little  migration  from  the  area.  Those  who  leave  their 
parental  home  usually  settle  in  the  local  neighborhood,  and  those  who 
go  outside  the  neighborhood  almost  never  go  beyond  the  capital  city. 
More  women  leave  their  local  minor  civil  division  than  do  men.  The 
majority  of  these  are  girls  or  women  who  go  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz 
to  work  as  servants. 

5.  There  has  been  little  tendency,  or  planning,  for  the  location  of 
families  or  homes  in  such  a  fashion  that  social  contacts  and  social  serv- 
ices could  develop  and  function  with  a  minimum  of  cost,  time,  and  effort. 
Only  in  the  towns  has  any  order  been  followed  in  respect  to  the  location 
of  houses,  services,  institutions,  etc.  Farm  homes  have  been  placed,  as 
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in  most  of  the  rural  United  States,  on  such  sites  and  locations  as  best 
suit  the  owners. 

6.  The  abundance  of  land  and  the  dearth  of  population  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  have  not  been  conducive  to  interest  in  and  concern 
for  land  surveys,  sound  property  titles,  and  an  accurate  system  for  de- 
termining exact  and  permanent  property  boundaries.  As  a  result,  much 
of  the  land  of  the  area  is  held  through  little  more  legal  authority  than 
physical  possession.  Little  less  than  threat  of  actual  dispossession 
drives  anyone  to  seek  sound  legal  title  and  definite  boundaries  for  his 
property. 

7.  There  are  four  main  categories  of  land  tenure  of  the  area:  (1) 
Owners,  who  own  and  operate  their  own  land;  (2)  jornaleros  or  farm 
laborers,  who  live  on  the  owner's  land,  work  for  him  at  a  nominal  daily 
wage,  a  house,  and  an  amount  of  food  varying  from  almost  complete 
maintenance  of  the  family  throughout  the  year  to  food  just  for  the  work- 
er and  only  for  days  he  is  working;  (3)  inquilinos  or  renters,  who  live 
on  the  owner's  land  and  pay  a  nominal  rent  from  crops  harvested;  and 
(4)  tolerados  or  squatters,  who  live  on  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
owner's  property,  pay  no  rent  for  land  they  operate,  but  who  are  fre- 
quently required  to  work  a  few  days  each  year  for  the  landlord  at  a  nom- 
inal wage. 

8.  Landholdings  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  generally  fit  into 
the  category  of  very  large  fincas  or  very  small  ones.  Although  the 
small  fincas  far  exceed  the  large  ones  in  number,  the  opposite  is  true 
in  respect  to  extension.  Individual  holdings  in  the  area  of  10,000  and 
12,500  acres  are  common.  As  one  moves  north  of  General  Saavedra, 
many  are  of  25,000  and  50,000  acres  and  more.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  this  land  is  in  intensive  use.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
to  find  as  much  as  125  acres  in  cultivation  on  an  individual  finca. 

9.  Agricultural  tools  and  methods  are  about  the  same  in  the  area 
today  as  when  the  Spanish  first  colonized  it  in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  few  tools  except  the  pala,  machete,  hoz  (small  scythe),  and 
ax.  Abundant  use  is  made  of  the  hardwoods  of  the  area  to  fashion  such 
equipment  as  troughs,  vats,  and  even  the  mills  for  grinding  the  local 
cane. 

The  oxen  and  oxcart  are  used  universally  on  the  farms  as  means  of 
traction  and  transportation.  Although  many  horses  are  found  in  the  area, 
there  is  practically  no  attempt  to  use  them  for  any  purpose  other  than 
riding.  In  addition  to  horses  and  cattle,  small  number  of  livestock  in 
the  area  consist  of  a  few  sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens. 
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10.  Practically  all  farmers  of  the  area  complain  of  the  shortage  of 
labor.  This,  in  terms  of  local  opinion,  is  the  lim.iting  factor  in  agricul- 
tural production. 

11.  The  principal  crops  of  the  area  are  sugarcane,  rice,  and  yuca 
in  about  this  order  of  importance.  Additional  crops  grown  include  corn, 
citrus,  cacao,  cotton,  peanuts,  vegetables,  pineapples,  bananas,  and 
plantains. 

12.  There  is  little  commercial  credit  in  the  area.  Loans  are  gen- 
erally of  a  personalized  nature;  that  is,  loans  from  friends,  relatives, 
and  neighbors.  The  Banco  Agricola  is  granting  some  loans  to  the  larger 
farmers  to  stimulate  production  of  sugarcane,  rice,  and  cattle  but  makes 
no  effort  to  reach  the  small  producer. 

13.  Although  a  federal  statute  makes  it  mandatory  to  use  only  the 
metric  system  in  buying  and  selling,  local  weights  and  measures,  many 
of  them  handed  down  from  colonial  days,  still  prevail.  Not  only  are 
there  a  multitude  of  local  units  used,  but  such  units  vary  in  weight,  size, 
or  capacity  from  one  section  of  the  area  to  another. 

14.  Legal  marital  unions  in  the  Northern  Santa  Cruz  Area  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  all  but  the  white,  upper  class,  land- 
owning families.  Although  the  church  frowns  on  the  practice,  there  is 
little  local  censure  of  common-law  marriages. 

15.  A  family  of  fourmembers  is  the  most  common  size  in  the  area, 
although  there  are  almost  as  many  with  two,  three,  and  five  members. 
The  size  of  the  household  (including  other s  than  parents  and  children)  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  size  of  the  family  because  of  the  common 
practice  of  admitting  close  relatives  and  even  a  few  friends.  Instead  of 
society's  assuming  the  responsibility  for  homeless  dependents  as  in 
more  commercialized  areas,  here  the  burden  is  assumed  by  relatives 
and  even  neighbors. 

16.  The  poor  schools  and  lack  of  schools  in  the  area  are  reflected 
in  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy  and  a  dearth  of  technically  trained  workers. 
More  than  half  the  heads  of  families  visited  in  the  study  had  never  com- 
pleted as  much  as  a  year  of  schooling.  As  is  true  in  most  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  women  of  the  area  receive  much  less  formal  education  than  do 
the  men. 

17.  The  area  is  characterized  by  marked  class  distinctions.  The 
upper  class,  landowning  families  demand,  and  are  given,  distinction  in 
every  aspect  of  local  social  life.  So  rigid  are  the  class  lines  drawn  that 
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a  middle  or  lower  class  person  seldom  crosses  over  the  dividing  line 
and  into  the  upper  class.  The  primary  basis  of  class  distinctions  is 
heredity  and  landownership. 

18.  Landed  estates  and  the  legal  political  divisions  form  the  basis 
for  the  group  patterns  of  the  locality.  By  far  the  stronger  and  more  in- 
timately laced  locality  group  is  the  estate  or  finca,  where  large  groups 
of  populations  pass  virtually  their  entire  lives.  For  such  people  going 
outside  their  homogeneous  and  closely  woven  group  is  to  enter  a  strange 
and  unfamiliar  territory,  both  socially  and  geographically.  Occupation- 
al differences  play  a  minor  role  in  local  social  differentiation  other 
than  for  the  landed  and  landless  families. 

Educational  achievement  carries  considerable  status,  but  more  than 
a  faint  beginning  along  the  road  to  any  practical  sort  of  educational  ex- 
perience is  denied  to  all  except  members   of  landowning  families. 

19.  In  terms  of  cash  income  and  cash  expenditure,  the  level  of  liv- 
ing enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  this  area  is  probably  as  low  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Republic.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the  variety  of  foods 
that  can  be  grown,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  grown,  a  level 
of  food  consumption  is  obtained  in  many  cases  that  would  be  difficult 
and  very  expensive  to  equal  in  other  zones,  such  as  the  Altiplano,  where 
agricultural  production  is  limited  by  climatic  factors  and  products  con- 
sumed are  much  more  valuable  in  terms  of  what  they  will  bring  on  the 
market. 

Despite  these  advantageous  factors,  however,  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  cash  income  of  the  area  goes  for  food.  Other  important  budgetary 
items  are  clothing,  fiestas,  and  tobacco. 

20.  Houses  of  the  landowners  are  large,  rectangular,  adobe  struc- 
tures enclosing  a  garden  or  patio.  Roofs  of  these  houses  are  tile,  and 
floors,  either  wooden  or  tile.  Middle-class  homes  are  also  of  adobe, 
covered  with  tile  or  palm,  and  with  dirt,  tile,  or  wooden  floors.  Poorer 
class  houses,  of  one  or  two  rooms,  are  of  adobe  or  palm  construction, 
covered  with  palms,  and  with  packed-earth  floors. 

21.  Poorer  class  houses  are  generally  windowless  or  have  only  one 
or  two  makeshift  openings  in  the  walls,  covered  with  glass.  Most  of  the 
families  have  only  one  room  which  may  be  divided,  by  some  sort  of  par- 
tition, into  living  and  storage  quarters.  These  houses  are  built  by  (at 
the  expense  of),  and  belong  to,  the  landlord.  The  kitchen  is  generally  a 
small  room  or  shed  apart  from  the  house. 
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2Z.  Modern  facilities  and  utilities  are  rare  in  homes  of  this  area. 
Instead,  even  the  houses  of  large  landowners  are  furnished  in  the  colo- 
nial pattern  with  few  changes  in  type  or  quantity  of  fixtures  or  utilities 
from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  Poorer  class  houses  are  al- 
most completely  devoid  of  any  furniture.  Mats  spread  out  on  the  floor 
are  used  instead  of  beds.  Only  a  few  of  these  houses  could  boast  a  chair 
or  table. 

23.  The  diet  is  dominated  by  yucaand  rice,  with  more  meat  appear- 
ing on  the  menu  as  economic  status  increases.  These  staples  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  little  coffee,  sugar,  plantains ,  and  easily  available  trop- 
ical fruit. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  the  days  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  in  South  America^  the 
region  now  encompassed  by  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  has  been 
lauded  as  a  potentially  rich  agricultural  and  livestock  area.  It  seems 
now  that  an  era  is  beginning  which  will  prove  or  disprove  these  often 
repeated  analyses  and  prophecies.  With  two  railroads  and  a  highway 
well  under  way  into  the  area,  and  all  scheduled  to  be  finished  in  the 
early  1950's,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  growth  of  the 
region,  for  at  least  the  next  few  decades,  may  well  be  at  a  rate  seldom 
excelled  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  possible  for  this  growth  to  be  orderly,  stable,  and  permanent 
or  it  can  be  spurious,  ill-jointed,  and,  in  many  respects,  undesirable. 
In  order  that  the  former  factors  should  predominate,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  certain  adjustments,  changes,  and  improvements  which 
will  assure  expansion  and  development  that  can  contribute  not  only  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  Republic  but  to  a  situation 
in  which  each  participant  will  be  glad  to  take  part.  Some  of  the  factors 
that  should  enter  into  such  a  plan  are: 

1.  The  substitution  of  the  present  system  of  land  surveys,  land  ti- 
tles, and  location  of  holdings  for  a  more  accurate  and  definite  system 
that  would  leave  ownership  of  rural  property  in  a  much  more  secure 
position  than  it  is  today.  Prior  to  further  distribution  of  public  lands, 
as  well  as  the  breaking  up  of  existing  large  estates,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  a  land  survey  of  the  area,  a  survey  that  would  divide  the  land 
into  determinate  blocks  oriented  to  accepted  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  then  located  on  a  detailed  map.  Such  a  system,  accompanied 
by  clear,  concise,  and  simple  land  titles,  would  assure  stability  of  prop- 
erty holdings  and  prevent  a  tangled  maze  of  conflicting  property  rights 
that  might  well  persist  in  the  local  courts  for  the  next  200  years. 
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2.  Early  and  perhaps  extensive  migration  into  the  area  is  assured, 
providing  the  railroads  and  the  highway  into  the  region  are  completed. 
Proper  and  timely  planning  could  do  much  to  direct  into  the  region  those 
migrants,  and  their  families ,  most  likely  to  make  satisfactory  and  early 
adjustments.  It  would  seem  that  present  national  thinking  would  favor 
foreign  markets  for  migrants,  although  few  could  deny  that  a  certain 
percentage  should  be  natives  in  order  to  avoid  many  of  the  troublesome 
problems  of  "foreign  colonies"  which  have  developed  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  of  the  American  Republics. 

Search  for  local  migrants  could  well  begin  in  the  larger  agricultur- 
al valleys  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  seriously  overcrowded.  Among 
these  valley  populations  are  large  numbers  of  young  people  who,  real- 
izing the  utter  lack  of  real  economic  possibilities  within  their  own  val- 
leys, have  already  begun  to  look  toward  the  Oriente  where  possibilities 
exist  for  establishing  themselves  with  some  economic  stability.  Prob- 
lems involved  with  such  persons,  as  compared  with  the  foreign  born,  are 
much  simpler,  since  such  persons  have  no  language  difficulty;  are  not 
in  conflict  with  local  customs,  ideas,  and  manner  of  living;  and  know 
more  or  less  of  what  they  may  expect  from  public  and  official  sources. 
It  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  lead  prospective  foreign  colonists  to  ex- 
pect more  in  the  way  of  comforts,  services,  etc.,  than  is  possible  to 
deliver,  leading  to  disappointments,  conflicts,  and  misunderstandings 
that  can  convert,  within  a  short  time,  a  promising  group  of  colonists  in- 
to discontents. 

3.  There  is  an  immediate  need  in  the  area  for  a  technical  research 
agency  to  improve  the  existing  quality  of  both  livestock  and  agriculture. 
Such  ^n  agency  should  not  limit  itself  to  improvement  of  these  items 
but  should  also  give  attention  to  care  of  these  animals  and  to  improve- 
ment of  crop  methods.  Such  improvement  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
agriculture  of  the  area  is  ever  to  compete  with  more  efficient  regions. 
Evidence  for  this  is  the  losses  each  year  in  a  local  variety  of  rice. 
This  rice  is  resistant  to  neither  the  strong  south  winds  nor  the  heavy, 
early  spring  rains,  the  two  combining  to  produce  damages  each  year 
that  would  be  prohibitive  were  the  production  dependent  upon  a  compet- 
itive, commercialized  market.  This,  and  other  problems  of  the  area, 
could  be  alleviated  and,  in  many  cases,  completely  solved  by  placing  in 
the  area  a  group  of  scientifically  trained  agricultural  technicians  with 
materials,  seeds,  and  equipment  with  which  they  could  carry  on  quality 
research.  Such  work  could  also  deal  with  certain  new  crops  for  the 
area,  crops  that  are  now  seriously  deficient  in  reference  to  the  present 
world  market,  the  sale  of  which  could  contribute  substantially  to  stabi- 
lization of  the  national  economy. 
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4.  Disease  and  insects  that  affect  both  man  and  animal  in  the  area 
take  a  heavy  toll  each  year  in  terms  of  debilitation,  sickness,  and  even 
death.  Although  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  done  noteworthy  work 
in  recent  years  to  eradicate  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  there  has  been 
little  or  nothing  done  to  combat  intestinal  parasites  that  may  be  found 
in  the  area  of  Santa  Cruz  and  that  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  Beni. 
These  and  other  problems  of  health  unquestionably  deserve  immediate 
attention  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  measure  of  adequacy  by  private 
and  public  agencies  if  the  region  is  ever  to  reach  real  physical  maturity. 

5.  An  improved  system  of  public  education  and  facilities  must  be 
placed  high  on  the  list  of  problem  priorities  for  the  region.  Schools 
that  now  exist  are  of  primitive  or  pioneer  type,  inadequate  in  space, 
lighting,  equipment,  and  trained  teaching  personnel.  The  need  for  alle- 
viating this  condition  is  justified  not  only  by  what  it  could  do  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  existing  community  but  for  what  it  could  do  to  ensure 
proper  development  of  a  new  one.  It  must  be  realized  and  accepted  as 
fact  that  a  population  in  which  less  than  one-half  the  present  adults  can 
read  and  write  is  a  handicapped  population,  one  that  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  on  equal  footing  with  the  more  literate  populations  of 
the  modern  world. 

Such  recommendations  as  have  been  mentioned  here  are  only  among 
the  more  important  and  obvious  ones;  that  is,  those  to  which  some  con- 
sideration must  be  given  if  any  sort  of  adequate  progress  in  terms  of 
time  and  quality  in  the  area  is  to  take  place.  But  given  some  attention 
to  these  basic  factors  in  community  development,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  of  the  area  will  be  as  bright  and  prosperous  as 
early  explorers  imagined. 


APPENDIX 
Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  Spanish 
Adobe  widely  used  sun-dried  brick  of  mud  and  straw. 

Azadon  a  mattocklike  farm  tool  used  for  digging, 

Bartecho  underbrush  resulting  when  cleared  land  is  left  idle. 

Chaco  small  plot  of  land  in  cultivation;  land  allowed  farm  la- 
borers for  crops. 

Chacra  same  as  Chaco. 

Concubine  to  .  .  .  common-law  marriage  prevalent  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Area. 

Cordillera   ....  mountain  chain. 

Encom.ienda.  .  .  .  old  Spanish  land-granting  system  under  which  land 
was  allotted  to  a  person  upon  the  condition  that  he  as- 
sume material  and  spiritual  responsibility  for  those 
indigenous  persons  formerly  occupying  that  land. 

Finca  farm,  or  more  generally  the  larger  farms,  also  haci- 


enda. 

Gran  Chaco  .  .  .  term  generally  applied  to  that  wide  expanse  of  land 
north  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina  and  southeast  of  Bo- 
livia. 


Hectarea    2.471  acres. 

Horno   large,  adobe  oven  used  for  making  bread. 

Hoz   small  scythe  used  for  harvesting  rice,  pastures,  etc. 

Kilo    2.2046  pounds. 

Kilcmetro    ....  0.62  137  mile. 

Latifundium    .  .  .  system  of  large  landholdings  and  tenantry. 

Machete   long-bladed  knife  widely  used  in  Santa  Cruz  agricul- 
ture. 
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Oriente   term  used  widely  in  Bolivia   to  represent  that  area 

east  of  the  Andes  minus  the  northern  or  Beni  area. 

Pala   a  flat,  hoelike  instrument  used  widely  on  Bolivian  farms. 

Pampa  prairie  or  open  lands. 

Patio  an  open  space  usually  completely  enclosed  by  the  house. 

Pauro  small,  outside,  earthen    tank  to  collect  water  for  do- 
mestic use. 

Platanos   plantains  or  cooking  bananas. 

Surazo  strong  south  winds  that  blow  occasionally  in  the  area. 

Tacu  hollowed  end  of  log  used  to  grind  food,  hull  rice,  etc. 


